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PREFACE 

Mr V E R N E T, Author of the . 
Treatife on the Truth of the 
Cbrijlian Religion. 




:^HE frjijketch of this 
'work was no more than 



a letter to my Lord 

Bolin — ; , nvhich 

^ ivas publi/I)ed without 
the authors kno'VL>kdge^ in a colleciion 
of feleSi pieces printed at Paris in 
1736. Some tifne after ^ a man of 

letters^ 
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letters J nvho^for his amufement^ ha^fk 
a fmall printing'houfe at his country^ 
feat^ thought proper to oblige his 
Jriends 'with an elegant edition of 
this/mail njuork in oSiavo. Upon 
this the author^ who looked upon it at 
as a rude and imperfeSi draughty never 
intended tofei the lights was folicited 
to explain and enlarge his thoughts. 
This he has done in the theory nvith 
'which njoe nouo prefent the nvorld^ 
The dejign of it is^ to dif cover the 
fource and genuine fiandard of our 
fever al inclinations^ plecfures^and du-- 
tieSf by which means we obtain, as it 
were^ the key to the whole fyfiem ofhu^ 
inanity and morals. God having en- 
dowed man with fever al faculties, as 
well corporeal as intdleSiual, in order 
to promote his happinefs, alfo vouch- 
' fafed to conduit him to this noble end,. 
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ftot only by fhe deduSiions of reafon^ 
but alf^by the force (yfinjlin^ and fcn^ 
fation^ a Jiill more efficacious princp- 
fie. Thus nature^ by a fenfation of 
painy inffantaneoufly apprifes us (f 
nvhat might pr&ve hurtful tons ; and 
on the contrary y by en agreeable fen-- 
JatioUj gently leads us to ivhate^uer 
may tend to the prefernyatim of our 
beings y and the perfeSiion or good 
Jlate of our faculties y \vhich are the 
two points on 'which our happinefs de-- 
fends. Thefe things have already 
been obferved by federal modern phi- 
lofophers\ but cur author not fatif- 
fed nvith thisy traces and particu^^ 
larifes thefe obfervations in the follow^ 
ing manner. Our faculties can nei- 
ther be of ufe, nor difplay themf elves ^ 
farther than we exercije them j mo^ 
iion or aSiion is thcrejorefo necejffi 
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to usy that ^without it ive mu/i inc- 
mtably ftnk into a deplorable fidte of 
infenfibility and languor. On the 
other hand, as ive are iveak and It-- 
mited creatures^ all excejjive and 
'violent adiion ivould impair and de-- 
firoy our organs ; njoe mujl therefore 
only ufe a moderate motion or exer^- 
cife^ fincey by this means, the yfe or 
ferfeSiion of our faculties is recon-- 
died with our fir fl intefefi, •which is 
that of ftlf-prefervation. JSonv "^tis 
to this happy tnediumy I mean to a 
moderate exercife of our facultiesy 
that the author of our nature hasfo 
ivifely annexed pleajure. 

Our author having eflablijhed this 
principle, conftders the various plea-- 
fares ofthefenfes, thofe of the ,un- 
derfianding^ and thofe of the heart. 

He 
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He al/o di/linSlly accounts for every 

thing that is ejieemed beautiful and 

agreeable in the luorks of nature and 

arty in countenances, in colours, in 

Jbttfids, in the figure, proportion^ 

fymmetry, variety, and novelty ofob^ 

jeils, in the tqftes of every age, in 

language and fiyle, in the fciences^ 

in the pajjions , in the motions of the 

foul, and, in a vuord, in every thing 

,^hich is of a moral and phyftcal 

nature, or nvhich is conducive to the 

-real advantage of man. 

By thefejleps vue eqfily afcendto a 
firft intelligent and beneficent caufe^ 
vuho has efiablifhed this beautiful 
harmony, and given us precifely that 
degree offenfibility, which, conftder" 
ing every thing, voas befi fuited to 
xur wants and necejjities, whatever 
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has been advanced to fhe contrary 
by Mr Bayle, wj&^ fyj^^^ is hef^ 
refuted. 

. Our philofopher^ always animated 
by the nobleftand mofl nvorthy vienvSy 
makes it his particular btiftnefs to 
Pyeiv^ that man finds his happinefs'in 
the praSiice of the fever al duties he 
dives to God J his neighbour, arid him" 
felf Not content to fop here, he, by 
reafoning on the goods and evils an* 
nexed to every condition, Jheivs the 
pre-eminence of intelle^ual goods^ 
and the advantages vt>hicb every one 
may reap from a proper ufe of his 
faculties, in order to render life agree- 
able, and contribute to the public 
good, by an uninterrupted feries of 
rational occupations. 

This 
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his /hort analyjis is fufficicnt to 
ince the reader^ that the pre/cut 
k contains the true principles of 
ral theology^ of morality^ ofelo- . 
ce^ and of tqfte^ both ivitb re^ 
to the liberal arts and ivorks of 
lisaTtdivit. He ivill bere^ in a 
icular manner^ learn the princi- 
:nd of nvifdom^ the great art of 
ering ourfehes as happy as the 
ty of our prefent condition ivill 
^ us to be. 
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OF 

Agreeable Senfations. 

C H A p. L 

.7>&^r^ is djcience offenfatiom as ccrr 
tain, and more important^ than 
any other fcience in nature. 

HERE have been 

philofophers, who by 

! their obfervations have 

learned from nature 

feme of thofe rules w^hich flie has 

prefcribed to herfelf in the diftri- 

bution of motion j and the ex- 

B plication 
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plication of thefe laws forms 
fcience, accompanied with the fame 
evidence as geometry. Can what 
pailes in bodies be an objedl a- 
dapted to the knowledge of the 
human mind ? and can thick dark- 
nefs conceal from it thofe chan- 
ges to which it finds itfelf fiibjedb- 
ed? Tis tru^, indeed, the diffe- 
rent degrees of motion may be ex- 
preffed by numbers, and they fur 
nilh matter for geometrical calcula- 
tions : but tho' our fenfations will 
not admit of an exadl meafure, yet 
furely we difcern them too clearly, 
not to be able to trace what gave 
rife to them, to perceive what ac- 
companies them, and to forefee the 
•confcquences which will follow. In 
the theory of motion, with a com- 
pafs in our hand, if I may ufe the 

expreffion, 
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cxpreffion, We travel thro' the im- 
menfity of fpaceand time', but in the 
more confined circle of our inquiry 
into fenfations, wemuflnot expc(5t 
the road will be pointed out fo 
plainly j peverthelefs it will be e- 
qually ftire, if we take care to be 
guided only by indifputable facets, 
and diftindl ideas. 

Certainty alone iS not fufiicient 
to make bur knowledge valuable ; 
it is the iinportance of our know- 
ledge which gives a value to it. 
Now furely there is none which 
more nearly concerns us, than that 
which has for its objecfl, the very 
objedl of all our defires. I am fen- 
fible, that an inquiry which is to 
entertaiiius only with abftrad ideas, 
will lefs concern us than that which 
promifts us agreeable fenfations •* 
B 2 \S3 
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but it is riot to the imagination tHat 
I propofeto fpeak concerning plea* 
fure: what I aim at, is to explain the 
nature of pleaAire, without fo much 
as attempting to convey it; Thefe 
laws which regulate the rife of plea- 
fore, not a little refemblethefource 
of the river Nile, which fo enriches 
Egypt. We may be ignorant of 
thefe laws, and at the fame * tiine 
enjoy their benefits. If we have 
any curiofity to come at a know- 
ledge of them, we cannot attain 
this, without travelling thro' feme 
places which are folitary and un- 
freqviented. However, I am per- 
fuaded that thofe who will purlue 
fiich an undertaking, will find a 
degree of pleafure even in their own 
refle(5lions. Do we .not enjoy na- 
ture, when we perceive her beau- 

tv \ 
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ty ? The theory of fenfation not 
only prefents us with an objedl 
worthy of onf higheft attention, 
but likewife furni£hes us with the 
principles of arts which ftill more 

p concern us. Our mofl excellent 
poets, orators, and painters, have 
not been always adluated by the 
. impulfe ofinftincl; they have of- 
tentimes, been guided in their per- 
formances by deep aajd. refined re- 
fledlions upon what was capable of 
affording pleafure to the mind; 
they have as it were imprinted them * 
in their works j and thefe being 
colledled^ have formed the theory 
of poefy, oratory, and painting. 
All thefe fpeculations are as fo 
many disjointed parts, to which 
the theory of fenfation is intitled 
to claim a right. 

B 3 A\wo\^.^ 
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Amongft all arts, there is. iureiy 
none more interefting than that of 
procuring happinefs : and there i^ I 
no other whofe fandaniental prin- I 
ciple has given rife to a greater va-- i 
riety of opinions. Varro has rec*- 1 
koned up almoft three hundred. 
However, it is upon this principle 
that the whole of moral philofb-' 
phy is built. In order to obtain a. 
clear idea of which, we muft ga 
up as far as the law^s of fcnfation, 
we muft draw nigh to* them^ and 
allow ourfelves to be conducted by 
a thread of confequences. In Plato'& 
dialogue upon a republic^ or ra- 
ther upon internal juftice, ifome of 
his dialogifts complain, that law*- 
givers and philofophers, inordiertO' 
incite us to virtue, mention no o- 
ther motive as an inducement, btit 

the 
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thfr Cbtifidcriitioii of thbfe adtati** 
tages which flow from it j thfert-- 
foir they Require of SocratdS to 
prove to them, that vittue, by hdr 
own native charms, conftitutes thd 
happinefs of thofe who have her itt 
their pofTeflion } this he does by ii 
long comparifon betwixt the dif- 
ferent forms of government, and 
that inward republic, which is 
formed within us by our reafdil 
and pafliong. 

This doi^ne of the Platonic 
fchool may, as 1 apprehend, be 
very clearly eflablifhed by the 
theory of fenfations. Let us tho- 
roughly examine this point, and we 
fhall foon come at the principles Of 
a mofl exa6t fyftem of morality. 
It may very juftly be faid againft 
Epicurus, that he has only flatter^' ' 
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QurdejQres, andpromifedus an im- 
perfeft happinefs, and that he was^ 
far from having a juft idea of the 
value and extent of mental plear 
fures. We acknowledge that an, 
obfervance of the laws which our. 
Creator has. prefcribed^ 15 the fureft 
way to keep oflFuneafinefs and an- 
xiety, and to lay up in our minds, 
a flock of the moft valuable fenfa- 
tions. 

There are Chriftians who ima- 
gine, that the gpfpel condemns vir- 
tue to be unhappy in this life. Thei 
law of God, which, as it is itt 
forth in the facred writings, has of 
itfelf fo many enticements, is to 
fuch perfons aninfupportable yoke- 
Were they to be once freed from 
that flavifti dread with which they 
are fettered, then they would run 

out 



\ 
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out into the moft enormous crimes* 
They are equally tortured by vice^ 
which has the maftery of them, as 
they are by the fear of punilhmefnt, 
which frightens them. It is not fo 
with thoie in whofe hearts * per- 
fedl love cafteth out fear; they 
perceive no rigour in the gofpel, or 
the prophets ; we are only com- 
manded, according to Chrift's own 
expreflion, to love God and our 
neighbour. And what is there in 
this that our reafon can contradidli 
ought not our heart to go along 
with us, in being benevolent to 
our fellow-creatures, or in fubmit- 
ting to the decrees of a being of 
infinite wifdom ? 

In the order of nature, an ever- 
cife that's agreeable to^ our facul- 
* I John iv. 18. 
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ties is always attended with plea^ 
fihg fenfations. Thisfourceof law- 
fill jpleafures is open rid iefs to the 
Ghriftian than the infidel. But in 
iheordet of grace, theChriftian en* 
joys taiore happinefs by what ht 
hopes for, than by Nvbat he a^ual- 
ly poflelfes- Rais'd on high upon 
the wings of faith, into the bofom 
of God himfelf, there he beholds 
an ever-flowing ftream of delights j. 
and when from this imirienfe 
height he looks down npoh the 
prefent advantages and misfortunes 
of this world, he perceives the on- 
ly defign or ufe of them to be, in 
order to facilitate the acquifition of 
that everlafting happinefs which is 
ofiered. The theory of fenfations 
does not go fo higji ; it is only a 
branch of natural philofophy, tho' 

one 
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sr t)ne of the moft impoortant. It difr 
^ plays to us t^ wifdom. aad^ good-? 
± nefs of OUT' CFcatoF ; it aiSgnsi to 
I the goods of ^is life^ the propei? 
3 ckfe in which each of them is woiv 
j thy to be placed ; it^ fuppoFts ^oft 
2 of the gofpel-maxims, contra- 
il dids none of them, and invites us 
J to the practice of them, by Ihew- 
( ing that there is, even in this life, 
I a real pleafm-e which accompanies 
the perforaniaAce of our duty to- 
wards God^ towa^s ourfebres, and 
towar-ds.oui: fellow-creatures. The 
more important this point is, 
the lefs fufceptible it is of fhin- 
ing difcoveries. What can be 
faid new upon a fubjedl, which ever 
fince the origin of mankind, has 
been the perpetual objedl of the de- 
jGr^s of the heart; and the reflec- 
tion! 
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tions of theraind? In this produiflioH 
there will be nothing new, except 
the union of fome ideas fcattered in 
diflFerent authors, and thefe, when 
joined in a proper order, will form 
a regular work. 




C H A T. 
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• C H A P. IL 

u V^here is an agreeablefenfation^ tvbich 
r accompanies nvhatever exercifes 

the organs of the body^ without 

^weakening thenin 

THERE are fome animated 
beings which feem to be 
Sufficient in themfelves. In the 
very fpot where they are placed, 
they find every thing necelTary for 
their prefervation and growth. It 
is not fo with man : . there is no 
bounds to the immenfity of his de- 
fires. We may very juflly apply 
to him, what Plato has faid of love: 
The goddefs of want, -and the god 
of riches, feem to have been equal- 
ly concerned in his formation. H- 
C 
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is overwhelmed with wants, to fup- 
ply which, all nature fecms hardly 
fufficient ; at the fame time he is 
enriched with variety of organs^ 
which liable him to approach the 
moftdiftantobje^, todiftinguHh 
them, to lay hold of them, and to 
make ufe of them. Whatever 
caufes a moderate exercife to theie 
organs, is accompanied with an 
agreeable fenfation. That refUefs 
dilpoJGition which we obferve in chil- 
dren, fliewsuswhat a pleafing thing 
motion muft be to them. Amongll 
youth, dancing and hunting are the 
amufements which are moft fol- 
lowed ; and the more brilk and 
lively thefe diverfions are, the more 
agreeable are they to them. Even 
old people, in whom age has blunt- 
ed 
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€d every other fort of fenfation, are 
pleafed with moderate cxcrcife. 

M. Pafcal has imagined, that the 
fondnefe which men fhew for all 
forts of diverfions and exercifes, 
arifos from a defire which they 
have to Ihun themfelves, or avoid 
their own company: but, in my 
opinion, it proceeds from that 
pleafure which accompanies the 
exercife of our different faculties ; 
and tho*^ this pleafure may niake 
but a very little impreflion, it is not 
for that reafon the lefs real. Is it 
not a very common thing to fee 
women, in order to drive away me- 
lancholy, employ themfelves ia 
fome flight work, by which they 
propofe no other advantage but 
the amufement ? 

Q 2 1 
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The principle of this pleafure 
confifls in the*exercile of the or- 
gans of tranfpiration ; as is evi- 
dent from theobfervations of Sanc- 
torius. There are certain vapours, 
not to be feen by our eyes, which 
are continually exhaled thro' the 
pores of the fkin: Were thefe to 
remain too long in the blood, they 
would foon give a fhock to our 
health, Befides, the wantof exer- 
cife, or immoderate exercife, equal- 
ly diminifli this in vifible exhalation. 
On the other hand,, an exercife 
that is fuited to our ftrength, ve- 
ry much contributes to our health. 

'Tis likewife owing to this mo- 
tion of the organs oftraufpiration, 
that the warmth of a fire is ^o 
agreeable to us in winter, and the 
cooling breezes fo refrefhing m 

fummerj; 
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fummcr ; and whatever promotes 
the circulation of the bloody gives 
a grateful pleaiure, . When we £ur- 
vey au objedl, the colours diftinguifli 
it to our. eyes*^ . Some of them are 
dull andmelancholy ; but the great- 
eft part are agreeable. The expe- 
riments of Sir; Ifaac Newton, fuf- 
ficiently fhewus^the reafonsof this 
difference. Thefe rays which have 
the greateft force, make the moft a- 
greeable impreflion, but their Ihin- 
ing colours very foon .tire the eye. 
Thofe which form a green, having 
but a moderate motion, are therefore 
capable of exercifing the fibres 
qf the, eye,, without weakening 
thenu The . brown and dark co- 
lours carry in them the image of 
fadnefs, becaufe they leave the eyes 
iiXia^ftate of inax^ion. . 

C 3 ,\Vhat- 

y 
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Whatever agreeably ftrikcs the 
light with its colours, becomes: ftill 
more pkafing, by the greatncfe oi 
variety of its parts* The vaft est- 
tent of the ocean, the rivers which 
precipitate themfelves from thehigb 
mountains into the low vallies, the 
fields which prefent to our view die 
moft charming land&ips ; alt theft 
objedls are agreeable, in prc^portion 
to the grandeur and variety of the 
images, which are painted in the 
retina of the. eye. It is the very 
fame with hearing, as it is with 
feeing. We know by theobfer- 
vations which have been made by 
the modems, that the tympanum 
of the car is compofed of an infinite 
number of nervous chords, each of 
which has a particular fpring, A 
fi^und is agreeable, in proportion as 

it 
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k a£Se£ts a greater number of thefir 
fibres^y with motians wliich have 
the nearefl refemblance, and are 
efteneft nnited. On the contrary,, 
a nbife becomes troublefometothe 
ear, when the fibres ckfh and of- 
fend each other by the difcord of 
their motions. Variety likewise* 
adds pleafure to founds : the moft 
agreeable ceafe to be fo^ and ben 
come tirefome, whentheai^ion has 
been too long repeated nposL the 
iame fibres. 

M. de la Motte imagined^ that 
words could in no ways be agrees 
able, but by the ideas which theyr 
conveyed to the mind. But muft 
we give up our own inward ex- 
perience, and that of all mankind^, 
on purpc^ to rely upon his autho^ 
rity ? There are not only foundr 

whi< 
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which, of themfelves, touch the fi- 
bres of the ear with pleafure, andr 
others which tire them, but like*- 
wife the organs of fpeech are af- 
fociated with thofe of the ear, and 
the nerves by which they are con- 
neded, render their intereft. one 
and the fame •, thus we cannot, 
with pleafure hear thofe founds: 
which are pronounced with pain. . 
The agreement of taftes and. 
finells is in .the fame manner as wife- 
ly adapted to our necefhties, ais that; 
of colours and founds. The fbarp 
and pungent faltS| if conveyed inta 
the body inrefpiration or digeftion,; 
would' produce difeafes ; and for. 
this reafon, they difcover their ma-r 
lignant quality, by the violence of 
tiueir impreffion upon the nervousL 

papillae,,. 
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papillae, which conftitute the feats 
of tafting and ikielling. 

The medicines which phyficians 
prefcribe by way of cure, have fre- 
quently fmells that are very difa- 
grceable ; yet let us not be furpri- 
fed at this. Health confifts in the 
jufl proportion of tHofe falts, ful- 
phurs, and other principles which 
compofe our fluids : if any of them 
becomes predominant, or too much 
weakened, then ficknefs enfiies ; 
and in order to reftore the ^qual 
balance, we are frequently obliged 
to have recourfeto a remedy, which, 
to a man in health, would prove a 
flow^ poifon. 

But there are certain univcriU^ 
medicines prefcribed to us by the 
hand of nature, which are necef- 
(ary in all diftempers, and almoll 

fufEcient. 
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ftifficient to cure them ; thefe are, a 
proper regimen, and the ufe of li^ 
quors capable of diluting, cooling, 
and reftormg the natural ilate of 
the blood. When we ftand in need 
of fuch remedies, our tafte prefers 
them to thofe aliments which would 
fatigue the organs of digeftion, and 
produce pernicious juices. 

That law which governs the im* 
pieffions made upon the organs of 
the fenfes, likewife extends to the 
organs of pcrfpiration. If the fpring 
of the air, from which they derive 
their force, is weakened by fcorch- 
ing heat, then they fall into a laiir- 
guifhing ftate,. which we feel very 
fenfibly ;, and a £reih breeze again 
reftores them to their wonted acti- 
vity, and we are highly delighted. 

By 
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By thcfe obfcrvations we perceive, 
that there are twa forts of agree- 
able fenfations; fome of which, inch 
as the pka^e we take in dacfcci^, 
hunting, &x. appear to proceed 
^om the coQunandsof the will, 
and feem in a manner to fpring 
from the bofom of our £au:ultie5 ; 
thefe prefenre the name of plea£i]g 
fenfations. The others, which we 
call agreeable^ arefonsbed by the 
imprefiion or idea of beings which 
are foreign t;o ourfelves* The foul 
then feems to laimch beyond her- 
felf, in order to become acquainted 
with die amiable qualities of things 
prefcnted to her view. Each* of 
thefe forts of fenfation, feel equally 
whatever exercifes our organs vnth- 
out ^tiguing them. 

CHAP 
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€ H A P. HI. 

There is an agreeable fenfation^ nvhicb 
accompanies ^whatever exerci/es 
the mind J 'without fatiguing it. 

EXercife of the mind is as ne- 
ceflary as that of the body, 
to preferve our exiflence. The 
fenfes of other animals being more 
quick than ours, are fuflScicnt to 
diredl them to whaterer is agree- 
able to their nature, or to Ihun what- 
ever is contrary thereunto : but we 
are endowed with a mind to fupply 
the deficiency of our fenfes, and 
pleafure prefents herfelf in ordo: to 
incite the mind to a proper exer- j 
cile, and keep her from falling into • 
a ftate of fatal inadivity. Plea- ' 

fure, 
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fure, which is the parent of diver- 
fions and amufements, is likewife 
the fonrce of fciences ind arts: the 
whole imivcrfe is forced by oiirin- 
duftry to pay tribute to our wants 
Tind defires} at the fame time, we 
■cannot but acknowledge our obli- 
gation to the law of nature, which 
lias annexed a degree of pleafure 
to whatever exercifcs, without fa- 
tiguing the mind. 

There havel)een Tome men, and 
thcrie called philofophers too, who 
have maintained, that the exercife 
t)f the mind was in no other ways 
agreeable, but by our having in 
view the fame and reputation 
which it was likely we fhould gain 
thereby. But is not our own in- 
ward refledlion iiifEcient to eon- 

-vince us, that we are often en- 
Tk 1 
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gaged in reading and contempla- 
tion, without any future profped, 
without a^ny other defign than xh^X 
of paffing agreeably the prefent 
hours. This exercife of the naind 
is fo charming, that it fometiqaea 
tranfports the foul tofuch a degree, 
that flie feems to have difengaged 
herfelf from the body.. Every one 
knows what has been recorded in 
hiftory concerning Archimedes,apd 
feveral other both ancient and mo- 
dem geometricians* If we doubt 
the truth of thefe fads, let us at 
leaft acknowledge the poflibility of 
them, fince every day we meet 
with fuch a number of fimilar ex- 
amples. When we fee a chefsr* 
player fo much wrapped up in his ] 
own thoughts, as to be infenfible \ 
to what ftrikes upon his eyes or 

ears, 
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ears, might we not then imagine 
him to be wholly taken up with 
his own fortune^ or the good of the 
ftatc ? Yet all this profound thought 
is only taken up with the pleafure 
of cxefcifing the mind, which is 
procured by the proper placing of 
a piece of ivory. 

TTis owing to this exercife of 
the iftind, that we feel, a pleafure 
arifing frdftii ironkstl fdtires, and 
fatirical tocomiums ; hence too we 
are delighted with delicate thoughts 
which g^eelly bring to light a fenr 
timent thjHfs hidden in the receffes 
of the heart. In fliort, it is owing 
to the.fame eaufe^ that we are plea- 
fed with all thofe fliihing expref- 
fioiis, which convey to us a , juft 
fenfe) hotwithftaiiding there r 
appear to be an inconfiftency.i 
D 2 " 
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terms. I£we defign only to inr 
ftru6l, then our fly le cannot be too 
clear ; but if our intention is ta 
pleafe, then we may gratify the 
mind with an opportunity of excr- 
cifing her penetration. The idea 
which we have a mind to^ convey, 
will acquire a new degree of excelf 
lence, if after the manner of VirgiFs 
fhepherdefs, there be fome pa]b:is 
taken to conceal it, in order td 
afford the greater pleafurs whei^;it 
is difcovered. 

Order, fymmetry, and propor- 
tion are agreeable, becaufe they 
render it eafy,for the mind to com- 
prehend, and retain the. different 
parts of an objecfl.. 

One of our poets has attempted 
to banifh from our poetry all har- 
mony of found, and to confine, it 

entire- 
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entirely to aeFoftics, and other tri-. 
fling ^♦tjrks, aH the merit of which 
is placftd iti their diflSiculty. He has 
liot recolledted that verfes are inten- 
ded to be fimg^ or fpoke in public. 
They are deliverfed by an adlbr, or 
atnufician, andby this means coin* 
mtifticatedto a whofe people ; there- 
fewre it is ntceflaty they fhould be 
formed in ftich a manner, that they 
may be eafily imprinted on the me- 
mory. The verfification of the 
Greeks and ftomans, by a regular 
difpofition of long and fhort fyl- 
Ikbles, was lufficient to render them . 
eafily retainable by the memory ; 
but in oiir language, the almoft 
equal length of all the fyllables, 
feems to have obliged the poets to 
Have recourfe to rhime* 

r> 3 
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M. dela.Motte obferving that, 
by the laws of nature, a repe- 
tition of the fame founds is agi:ee^ 
able in poetry, alks how it happ 
pens, that the very fame thing 
fhould be fo highly offenfive. in 
mulic ? 'Tis becaufe the princi-r 
pal end of mufic is to charm . by 
founds, and in this the muiician 
cannot better, fucceed; than., by 
variety; whereas the bufinefs o£ a 
poet is not confined, to the pleafing 
of the ear alone, , but he. likewifc 
aims at imprinting on the. memory 
of his hearer a . train of i^eas and 
expreflions. The defign and fcope 
of all his poetry is, to make a ilrong 
and indelible impreflion ; accord? 
ingly, inmofl of the living langiuu 
ges, we find that rhime has been 

made^ 
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made xtfe of as the bed expedi<^ 
to carry this defign^into executloiu 

However, let us not htioizx 
blindly prejudiced in favour of our 
own veriification, as not to allow, 
that by the continual uniformity of 
its found, it is greatly inferior to 
that of the. Greeks and Romans^ 

Imitationby colours, founds, geff 

tures, ordifcourfe, hasthefamead- 

vantagie a&fymme^cM' proportion. 

It. prefents to our. view^^ objeds 

which, the. imagination can. eafily 

comprehend, by the. comparifon 

which is- made with thoie already 

known. to> us;^ 

^ If we believe what Ariftbtlc fays> 

the reprefeatation of an objedl is 

agreeable for thisreafon only, be^ 

caufe themind by comparing it with 

the (original, and inquiring into d 

jufti 
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jsftnifs of the p^iiSurft, afcqojiifes by 
this means^ i disfgree of knowt^gc^ 
But is not the feme folt of aicqtd- 
fition made whea we Ipy oiit list: 
imperfcdlions of jai linjuft FeJ>r6-' 
ietita^ion ? If this obfervatioft was 
to hold good, the works of all 
painterS) poefe, oiJat<tfs, anfd mii- 
ficians, notwithftandittg there 
liiight be ever fo great a diffcPr 
6nce in the execution, wtfuld givi6 
an equal degree of pfeafure^ Imi- 
tation, ac<-ording to 6ther phi- 
Ibfophets, pleaf^ only as it afie<Sts 
the paflions ; it is certain^ kidieed,. 
that it derives from thenCe its ngLoft 
ftowerful charms ; but ftill we muft 
allow, that any objed, tho' evei: 
fo little interefting,' will touch the 
foul with feme degree of plcafurt!, 
providedit be exprefled with truth, . 

and: 
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and there be an exadl reiemblance 
betwixt the piiflure andtheorigiiuL 
When all the parts of a whole, ar^ 
Eormed, and ranged in fuch a difgo- 
fition, that the mind can with eafp 
take in and retain the idea, then 
It cannot fail to be agreeable. 

Contraft is no lefs eafy to be com*** 
prehended by the imagination than 
refemblance. It makes oppofite ob- 
jjedls to approach each other. It 
brings to light the charadleriftics 
of one, by comparing them with 
chofe of another. Hence we fee, 
that the. antient fculptors, in order 
to heighten the beauty of a Venus, 
ov one of the Graces, have en- 
clofed it in the hollow ftatue of a 
Satyr; Virgil has made ufe of the 
like piece of ingenuity ; and ii 
der to paint, in the moil liye 
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lours, the perturbation of Didoes 
breaft, he places the pidure in that ' 
of a night, wherein the Uioft pro- 
found reft reigned thro' the \Vhok 
face of nature. 

But if contraft and reftmblancc 
have'thefame advantage, it majbc 
alked, whether they may be ufed 
indiflferently? No, certainly they 
cannot. Contraft is very ftiCcefs- 
ftiUy made ufe of, in poenis, pic- 
tinresj and other works, whereiri 
the parts ate ifitended to be feeti 
m Ibeiceffion ; whereas in thoie 
which are defigiied to be tak^n in 
at one view, fuch ais the front of 
a building, proportion ought to 
prevail in all the correfpondent 
parts : the light could not but ht 
ofended at a difparity, the reafbn 
of which could not appear to the 

mind. 



e> 
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mind. There are ftill njore pro^ 
^ portions tban thofb of equality pr 
oppc^tiQo, wiuct ar? eafy for the 
conjiprdienfipn } and they are very 
fuccefsfully made ufe of in the fin^ 
arts. Thii§ the height of popticos 
in regular buildings is double to 
their width, the height of the ea- 
tablature is the fourth of that of j:hp 
column 5 and the ^ird of it feirves 
for the height of the pedeftaj, AJi 
great architects amdng thedi^ent 
proportions compatible wi?h tjbe 
princip^i defign of their works, 
have always fixed upon thofe which 
the mind could moil eafily com- 
prehend. 

As it is with the architeift, fo is it 
likewift with the mufician. Num- 
bers which are eafily compared, are 
thoie which beft e:sprefs the hx 

moni 
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monious agreement of his compo- 
fitibn ; and the moft pleafing fbiinds 
are thofc which convey to the fbd 
the greatcft exercife, with the leaft 
iatigue. 

There are bold and elevated 
pieces of mufic ; thefe only pleafe 
the niccft conneiffeurs in that 
fcience. By their exquifite taftc 
they can, with the greateft cafe, dif- 
cem, amongft founds feeming to 
difa^ee, a relation which efcapes 
ears that are lefs refined. 
. Among all the different pro-j 
portions, there is none which af-j. 
fords a more pleafing contenipla- 
tion to the mind, than that perfcfl ^ 
agreement of all the jparts of a work, ! 
with the ultimate end propofed 
therein. This is the chief of all 
the beauties; it is this which iE- 

fluences 
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fluences and prefides over all the 
Other parts ; and they are to be 
looked upon as beauties or impcr- 
fedlions, according as they agree 
„^th this grand and principal de- 

fign. 

Some of the orators of Rome and 
. Atl>jms h9.ve given to their profe an 
h^mpnious fweetnefs, little infe- 
rior to that of poetry. Cicero, one 
of the moft celebrated among 
them, has pointed out to us the 
chief means which they made ufe 
of to fucceed herein. In every fen- 
tence, the different parts of which 
required to be properly divided 
by the paufe of the voice, that 
they might be pronounced with 
eafe and gracefulncfs, they were 
extremely carefid to conftrudl them 
in fuch a manner, that they might 
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be as it were linked togethet in 
the hearer's memory, either by a 
certain proportional connedlion, or 
a fort of gradation in their periods. 
* A difcourfc is defigned to be ea- 
fily comprehended and retained by 
thofe who are the hearers ; and is 
then moft agreeable, when, without 
affedlation, it is formed in fuch a 
manner as may beft anfwer that 
end. 

Great artifts then are careful to 
adapt all the diflferent parts of their 
works to the fame end : but this 
alone is not fufficient ; they like- ^ 
wife fix upon one particular part, in 
which they make all the reft to 
center. 

The Gothic architedls loved to || 

place, on each fide of their build- 
* Cic, c. 3. Dc orat. c. 103. 

ing8, 
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ings, huge piles of ftones, which 
diftraded the fight, andrendered it 
indiftindl. Bramant, and after him 
the greateft part of the modern ar- 
chitedis,^ being better acquainted 
than their predeceffors with the 
art of agreeably ftriking the fight» 
place in the middle of the 
building fome confpicuous part, 
which prefents to the eye a. fixed 
point, from whence it may eafily be 
carried thro' the whole extent of the 
work. Our great painters obferve 
the £ame rule. The whole groupe 
of their figures is ranged in fuch a 
manner, that there is always one 
in particular which predominates 
over the reft, and, as it were, holds 
them under its command. 

Poets follow the fame maxim in 
the difpofition of their images. 

E i They 
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They are not only careful to 
keep all the different chara6lers in 
a fort of fubordination to the prin- 
cipal hero ; but they likewife en- 
deavour to make all the incidents 
with which they prefent us, fub- 
fervient to one great event. And, 
what can be more fatisfadlory to 
the miiad, than to be able at once 
to take in fuch a number of fadls, fo 
connedled together by the general 
relation which they bear to one im- 
portant adlion? 

We may, without doubt, com- 
prife in a poem different fables, and 
place there, as in a gallery^ a ftic- 
ceflion of various reprefentati6ns. 
Ovid has followed this method, aS 
well as Statins, and feveral other 
poets. 

But 
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But feveral ages before their 
time, and when poetry was yet in 
its infancy, Homer perceived that 
it would be a more agreeable ipec- 
tacle to the mind, to colledl and 
introduce into one picSlure a num- 
ber of a(5torSj and make them all 
promotive of the fame acSlion. Upon 
this idea, he firft formed the plan 
of an epic poem., 

A confiderable time afterwards, 
upon the plan of an epic poem, 
iEfchylus formed that of tragedy, 
by the. real reprefentation. of an 
event brought. to light in all itscirr 
cumftances.. This famous rival of 
Homer fpund, that a dramatic 
poem would aflFord to the mind 
ftill a. greater degree of charms, 
when, one principal adion con.- 
neded- all the fcenes, and. held 
E. S; -e* themi 
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them in a manner linked together 
•in the memory. Moreover, I££^ 
chylus likewife added the unity of 
time and place to that of the 
adtion : 'tis true, indeed, that in 
his Eumenides thefcene pafles from 
Delphi to Athens ; but in the reft 
of his pieces, it always continues the 
lame. 

M. de la Motte has attempted 
to deliver the dramatic poets from 
the obligation of that law, which 
iEfchylus,and others of the ancients, 
feem to have impofed upon them. 
This celebrated advocate for the 
modems has behaved in the empire 
of learning, in fome meafiire as the 
fedlaries did in Europe, about two 
hundred years ago. If he had been 
contented with declaring war a- 
^ainll fiiperflition only, then all 
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fcnfible pcopre would have joilietf 
with him. But beiti'g inicited by 
the warmth of his zed, he has 
broke to pieces' iriiages which were 
worthy of the higheft regard ; he 
has run down th6 nioft facred opi- 
nions, and has fubftituted rti their 
place the moft difgraceful notions. 

This broacher of new opinions is 
fb much the moire dangerous, as 
reafon feems foinetimes to fhe^v 
herfelf in his favotir. Very happy 
it is for the church and flate, thdt 
^ they have nothing to fear from this 
pretended reformation, which iiiay 
only occafion wars which are inno- 
cent, and fuch too as are often more 
beneficial than peace. 

By the theory of fenfation it ap^ 
pears certain, that the obferving 
thefe three unities is tvot 21 xciaet 
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arbitrary rule, hecaufe there is a 
degree of pkafiire anneied to what^ 
ever enables the imagination to form 
an exa<5t reprefentation of an obr 
jeiSl prefented to her view. 

However, wemuft acknowledge,, 
that as the pleafures which afFecSt 
the heart have the iuperiority over 
thofe of the imagination, therefore 
if the keeping up to thefe unities 
was only to make the reprefentation 
moreeafy to the apprehenfion, thea 
indeed we might facrifice this, adi- 
vantage, when, by fo doing, we 
could make the fcenes more inte- 
refting by the number and variety 
of incidents.. But there is another 
circumftance. whicL muft be taken 
into confideration. 

In dramatic poetry, whatever 
tends, to make, it lefs interefting. 
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mtift be lobked upon as ail imper- 
fetSlion ; while, on the other hahdi 
wHatever contributes to heighten 
the impdfition on the fancy is high-*- 
ly agreeable. If aii old man acSls the 
charadler of a youth, whilft a young 
mail puts on that of age ; if the 
decorations reprefent the fields and 
country, when at the fame time the 
fcene is fuppofed to be in a palace ; 
or if the drefles are not fuitable to 
the dignity of the perfons; then cer- 
tainly all thefe difagreements will 
be ofienfive. The cafe is the fame 
when the unity of time, place, and 
adlion is not obferved. Let us fup- 
pofe the principal adlion of a the- 
atrical piece to be multiplied ; let 
feveral ages pafs away in the fpace 
of a few hours ; let the fpedlator, in 
a moment, be tranfpoix^di!xcyn^^\3L^ 
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part of the world to another ; will 
not all thefe things appear as the 
Jiigheft abfurdities, while, at the 
fame time, they will bring into our 
mind the fidlion of the reprefen- 
tation, and, as a voice, proclaim to 
us the folly of wafting real tears on 
feigned forrows ? 
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C H A P. IV: 

There is a pleafure which accompa- 
nies all the motions of the hearty 
nvhere fear and hatred have not 
the qfcendency. 

THE human foul is lufceptible 
of love or hatred, and it is 
by thefe paflions that we are ftrong- 
ly attached to what feems to be 
our good, while, at the fame time, 
we rejedl or fly from what appears 
to be the contrary ; thefe are the 
two fprings which put all our fa- 
culties in motion. 

Hatred and the paflions which 
arife from thence, are of neceffity 
accompanied with a painful fenfa- 
tion, proceeding from the idea that 
we conceive of the evil ^VCm&l 
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aflBlidls, or threatens to ajBBlidl us. 
The infedlious poifon is conveyed 
into our very blood, and diftur^>ing 
the courfe of tyanfpiration, as ap- 
pears . eyi<iep,t;ly from the obfef- 
vations of Sandlorius, dijSufes a 
difagreeable impreffion through 
the whole of the human body. Ne- 
verthelefs there is a fort of fweet- 
.nefs which fcrves. to allay this bit- 
ternefs. The foul feels a pleafUre 
iurthofe paflions whichappear moft 
fuited to her prefent fituation, and 
leem to have a tendency to d^(bx>y 
-whatever threatens her. Such are 
the greateft part of our fenfations. 
J^leafiire and pain jointly make up 
'the compofition, which becomes 
agreeable, or difagreeable, in pro- 
portion as the former or latter of 
thefe ingredients do moft prevail. 
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There are, at tibie fame time, 
eertain lively ple^UTures which arc 
produced in the very bofom of ha- 
trefi : the deflriidlion of one's ene- 
lay appeare the greateft of allblef- 
£Qg^. There are even men^ in 
.whofe ey^s mo objedl appears f© 
charming, as the downfal of a 
neighbour, whom they accounted 
to be happy. The prosperity of 
another perfon increafes the paia 
of their mifery,and they are high- 
ly ddighted when they fee remo- 
ved from their profpedl, what was 
offenfive to their fight. 

Yet under all thefe malevolent 
pleafures,there lies concealed a hid- 
den mifery, which is only fome- 
what foftened, and the fenfation 
for a time fufpended. Thus every 
man who is of an envious atvdrciiC- 
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chievous difpofition, is naturally of 
a melancholy and gloomy turn of 
mind. 

All other moticins of the heart, 
fccfides thofe of fear or hatred, are 
agreeable. Whatever we feel of 
compfeffion, fricndfhip, gratitude, 
generofity, or benevolence, affords 
us a pleafing fenfation. How un- 
happy are the damned 1 faid St 
Catherine of Genes, becaufe they 
are no longer capable of loving^ 
whilft evcqry perfon of a benevo- 
Jent foul, has a natural mirth and 
gaiety in his temper. 

The influence of lore and friend- 
ship is fo great, that it even gives 
charms to forrow itfelf. Has death 
fweeped off the objedl of your 
neighbour s higheft affcdlion ? Do 
x/oryport'with his forrow, if you 
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kayc any regard to his liappineft. 
He would give a repulfe to your 
unfeafonable comfort, and would 
break forth into thefe words of 
tiie poet, 

Mon deuil me plait ^ et doit toujours 

me plaire^ 
11 me tient lieu de celui queje 
. pleurs f. 

rris then that the foul reprefents 
to herfelf the idea of the perfon 
beloved in the moll lively colours j 
fhe beholds, fhe enjoys it, and this 
enjoyment, tho' imaginary, affords 
her a real pleafure, A love.of one s 
felf being joined to this tender con- 

f My forrow pleafes me, and ought always 
to do fo, fince to me it fupplics the place of 
him whom I bewail. 

E 2. c^x^, 
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cern, contributes likewife to mate 
the grief ftill more iaterefting : we 
love to recal thofe fenfatio»s which 
have flattered .las, and we applau^ . 
ourfelves as having had Baerit to 
deferve them. 

Let \is attend to what Montagne 
fays *, when he gives an account 
ofthcaffli^ion which he fek at 
the death of his intimate friend, 
La-Boetie. " I know, fays he, 
•* alas ! too well do I know by my 
*^ own experience, that there is no 
" comfort fo pleajfing after the 
** death of our ftiends, as the rc-^ 
** ijiembrance of our ftri(ft friend- 
" fhip with them. O my friend I 
** is it not a duty of my life, and 
*^ a duty alfo full of piety and de- 
" light, for ever to perform your 

♦ Eirays, 1. 2. c. 8. 
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** funeral rites ? and 'can there be 
^* any earthly enjoyment which is: 
" able to compenfate the lofe of 
. ** fiieh a pleafure!" 

Cicero obferves *, that there was 
Ibmewhat of. a fecret pleafnre » to 
alleviate the exceflive grief which 
Laelius fell into upon the death of 
Scipio. 

There have been devout vifio- 
naries, .who have attempted to ren- 
der their, mind fo far abftrafled, as 
to defire the continuation of their 
love for God , and the annihilation 
of that pleafure which they felt in 
loving him. But to take away 
pleafure from the idea of loving,., 
would be the fame as if we were 
to take away roundnefs from the-, 
idea of a circle. Love is purely^ 
• In Lxl 
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difiaterefted^ when wc have in Tiew^ 
no other advantage refulting from, 
thence, but the plcafure which ac- 
companies the a6l itfelf. The dif- 
intcreftednefs of th^Chriftian ought 
to advance thus far, and can go no^ 
farther. 

If there have been divines who* 
have imagined the foul to be ca- 
pable of being wholly difinterefted, 
with regard to pleafure, as- a ba- 
lance to them,, there have been^ 
phildfo{>her6 who have believed her 
unable to be fwayed by any mo- 
tives but thofe which took their 
rifa from the profpedl of felf- 
ihtereft. Btit ^ in order to confute 
this notion, let us, but for a mo- 
ment, take a view of our public 
theatres. The Ihews exhibited. 
there, tho' they are often cwkwU- 
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ced to debauch the mind, yet are 
&fBcient to coavince us^ that ihe 
is formed for virtue. What means 
our tears for unfortunate heroes !' 
With what joy would we refcue 
them from, theifc impending ruin ^ 
Whence comes this attachmenti 
docs it proceed from the ties of 
blood or friendftup ?. No^ it does 
not ; but they are men who ap- 
pear to be virtuous : we have im- 
planted in us the feeds of benevo- 
lence, which are always ready to 
fpring Up in favour of virtue, and 
incline us to humanity, when their 
growth is not obftrudled by con- 
trary paflions. Hiftory furniflicS; 
us with the ftory of a Grecian ty- 
rant, who being prefent at the re- 
prefentation of Euripides's Hecu- 
ba, went out at the end oi .^^ fc^ 
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a<Sl, filled with a confcious fliamc; 
when he fornid himfelf , in fpite of 
himfelf , all in tears *y by this-mean&y . 
fliewing a tender feeling for the 
manes of the Trojans, which he 
never had felt for his own country-* 
men. Cruel when in purfuit of 
what feemed to be: his intereft, yet? 
by nature formed for humanity^ 
which he could not withrholdfrom: 
thofe illuftrious, but unfortunate: 
men, from whom he had nothing 
to fear,, he paid to them the tribute 
of benevolence, which . was their, 
due. 

Since the motions of the heart 
are agreeable where, benevolence 
reigns, and only become painful 
when hatred prevails, for tliis rear 
fon we are of opinion, that the 
ancients ought to have account-s. 
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cd thofe tragedies only ta be dcr- 
€tdo!9ty wMch raifed. the misfor- 
tunes of i;riituou» pefibfi^ toiuclv a 
degree, as to kindk oiir indigaa^ 
tion,. biat not tho£e wherein our 
foUicitiude for their fate is worked 
up to the catafbroi^, and at laft 
gives place to the joy of feeiog 
them completeiy happy. 

However, we muft fa far agree 
with Ariftotle ainl- hi& eommentar 
tar&9 that a ibrcmg regard for otu: 
own preservation, makes us xojore 
reatdy to receive the impreflion of 
forrow than pleaiurc } fo that the 
foul more deeply interefts herfelf 
with the misfortunes of a virtuous 
hero^ than with hia profperity. His 
happinefs, no doubt, would have 
given us joy : but by a certain ma- 
gic i«>wcr of tragedy » b» ^«^ 
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misfortunes aflFedl us with a fort of 
plcafing forrow, more kgreeablc 
than joy itfelf; becaufeit affords a 
more lively exercife to our bene- 
volence and humanity, the hidden 
charms of which art fo powerful, 
as to be able to convert grief into 
plealure, and render tears more 
agreeable than fmiles. 

Butby whatmirAcleis it brought 
about, that we ihould be fo agree- 
ably entertained with certain rcpre* 
fentations on the ftage, while, at 
the fame time, had they been real- 
ly performed before us, we Ihould 
have been fliocked with inward 
horror? Tis owing to the diffe- 
rent pofition of the objecSl, that we 
feel fuch different impreflions. The 
more likely the misfortunes of o- 
thers are to reach us^ fo . much the 
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more we dread their becoming per* 
Ibnal y whereas thofe which tra- 
gedy prefents us with, arefeen at a 
remote view ; they do not alarm 
the love we bear to ourfelves, they 
only excite that benevolent love 
which prevails within us in favour 
of virtuous perfons. 

Love retains fomething charm- 
ing, even in die wantof theobjed; 
of its defire. We always, in fome 
degree, enjoy what we hope for ; 
whereas we have not always the 
enjoyment of what we really pof- 
fefs. It is more pleafing to be car- 
ried by our wiflies towards theleaft 
objed, than really to pofTefs the 
. greateft advantages, while the heart 
remains inadlive. 

Hope gives an agreeable profpedt 
-to the novelty of all the^diffcc^ 
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f<»rts of liappinds tvihich we Ixave 
in view : eager aft«- pleaiiire, wi 
flatter onM^elves with dw rfioughts 
<Df obtaining it, from all unknown 
objedls whidi feem to promife the 
gratification of our defires. 

Truth herfdf is indebted to this 
fecret hope for fome part of her 
beautiftil luftre. She often put« on 
a flattering appearance, attra/diiag 
the mind by the "pleafing hopes of 
fuccefs in a difficult inquiry, while 
■flie captivates the heart wiA the 
agreeable thouglits of poflefllng 
\vhat is promiftd. But generally 
iierprincipal charm decayswhenfhc 
beoomes known to us : that pleafore 
which ferved to make us move 
chearfally when in queft of truth, 
vanifhes at once when we have ob- 
tained that acquifition : its real ufe- 
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fulnefs theu conftitutes the whole 
worth of it. Novelty lofes a great 
part of her attradlive faculty with 
regard to olcj. people. They have 
learned by experience to diftrufl her . 
promifes. 

The pleafure of variety is next 
to that of novelty. Amongft a 
croud of different pbjedls prefented 
to our fight, there are always fomc 
of them which offer fomewhat 
new. 

Such is the excellence of variety, 
that oftentimes we prefer it to or- 
der or proportion. Is it not this 
that makes us frequently quit the . 
mofl regular gardens, and walk 
out into the fields ? 

Thus tho' we fhould.give to our 
works all the perfedlion v/hich they 
are capable of receiving from art, 
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and all the exadlnefs which men 
of the moft exquifite tafte can re- 
quire ; this may be agreeable, but 
this alone will not be fufficient. 
The Gothic architedls divided 
their buildings into a number of 
different portions ; a crowd of little 
ftatues clogged the front of their 
moft magnificent edifices. This 
method appeared quite low and 
fordid to the great artifts of the 
fixteenth century, as Caftelvetro in- 
forms us, he had heard it fo af- 
firmed by Michael Angelo: and 
accordingly they again enriched the 
fine arts with that majeftic gran- 
deur, which is fo confpicuous in 
all the Grecian and Roman monu- 
ments. 

However, we muft obferve, witli 
the author of refledions upon 
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poetry and painting, that there are 
certain fubjedls which feem necef- 
fary to be drawn in miniature. 
This famous writer believes, that 
there can be no reafon afligned for 
this. But it appears to me, that 
it is the character of the perfons 
which determines it. A majeflic 
ftaturewouldnotat all fuit a comical 
charadler. However thi8 may be, 
if a -work of art does not make a 
clear and ftrong impreffion upon 
the fenfes, or the imagination ; if * 
it does not do this, I fay, it will 
never be able to raife in the foul 
fenfations which are lively, deep, 
or lading; and it is from thefe that 
poetry, oratory, painting, mufic, 
and all other arts, derive their moft 
powerful charms. In vain will 
great artifts endeavour to flatter oiu: 
G a ^^x 
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eyes or ears with the moft perfed! 
imitation ; for if they do not pre- 
fent us with an objed that's inter- 
efting, the reward of all their in- 
dufli'y will be but the faint acknow- 
ledgment of a meer momentary 
admiration ; and we Ihall highly 
condemn them for not having exer- 
cifed their talents, in exciting fen- 
fations of the heart, which are the 
only fonrce of true pleafurcs* 



C\\ K\J. 
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t ; 

C H A P. V. 

Of the beauty of the hody^ the ima- 
gination^ and the foul. ; 

NAT U R E has enlightned us^ 
with knowledge^ nor has fhc 
confined this to the fenfation. alone 
of what pafles within ourfelves. 
The qualities of others are like wife* . 
the objedbs of our knowledge, and. 
they give \is pleafure or pain ac- 
cording as they are agreeable, or 
otherwile, to the cxiftence of thofe . 
who poiTefs them. 

We cannot help being feized 
with an inward horror, when we 
behold other men with broken' 
limbs, troublefome excrefcencies, 
or of a cadaverous colour. On 
the contrary ^ a, happy t^sv^^^T^xx^x^ 

G 3, ^ 
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of the blood, is fhewn by an agree— 
able colour of the complexion ; and 
the organs, which without having^; 
any thing fuperfluous, poflefs every 
thing neceffary for the perf edl exe- 
cution of their offices, are charac- 
terized by the agreeable tum.ofth^ 
featuresa 

Some parts of the body, fuch as. 
the forehead, are fufceptible of dif- 
ferent forms, which neverthelefs do 
not render them incapable of an- 
fwering their defign. Their beauty 
is in this cafe arbitrary. Thus it was- 
in Egypt and Syria, that a fstyour- 
able prepoffeffion. adorned thofe 
features, which had no other ex- 
cellence, but that of having fome 
refemblance to thofe of Alexander 
and Cleopatra. 
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Beauty varies according to the 
' diflPerent climates in which nature 
has placed usi There is a beauty 
which fliines in^iie Farnefian Her- 
cules, as well as in the;Vtenus of 
Medicis. It ib even remarkable in 
the auftere brow and wrinkles of 
Michael Angelo's Mofes. So that 
for every age, and every fex, there 
is a peculiar fpecies> of ornament 
appropriated to every thing jud- 
ged beautifiiL 

Some climates are not produc- 
tive of regular beauties; There the 
idea of what is beautiful, is not 
placed in what really h fo, but in 
what has the leaft deformity. 

The beauties of the imagination 

furnilh us with an entertainment 

ftill mare agreeable than chofe- of 

outvrarsrl figure ; and wivYefe ^^ ^s«i 

touche<j. with envy 01 \:iaxx^^>.^ 
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cannot, without pkafurc^ behold z 
lively penetration in another, which 
at once diftinguilhed truth and er- 
ror ; and we are charmed with a. 
happy fancy, which entertains us 
with interefting pidures. A graced 
ful air flrikes us more than the 
beauty of the body,, becaufe it is as 
a tranfparent vail thro' whkh the- 
mind may be obferved. This 
gracefulnefs confiftsin the proper 
difpofition of the attitude, the ges- 
ture, the movement, and the juft 
cxpreffion of the thoughts, and. a- 
dapting all of them- to the end pro- 
pofed. Moreover, if the execution 
of our defign is not too much la- 
boured, but feems to be done in 
the moft natural and eafy manner,, 
this will render the whale ftill: 
more agreeable^ 
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The beauty of a lively genius, 
however fparkling it may be, is 
yet totally eclipfed by that of the 
foul. The moft refined fallies of 
wit have nothing equal, or to be 
compared 'vvrith the luftre of thofe 
charms which are fo confpicuous 
in a. courageous, difinterefted, be-, 
nevolent foul. Our theatres will 
always refound with applaufes in 
favour of the magnanimity of the 
high-prieft, who had the fear of 
God,^ and no other fear: and man- 
kind, in all ages, will applaud the 
generous humanity o( Titus, who 
lamented the lofs of all that time 
which he had not employed iu 
making his fellow-creatures happy, 

Thefe native charms of the foul 
fometimes infpire us with a warm 
affedlion for the dead. H.o:w cwx\ss» 
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it that Plutarch, in his comparlfons, 
has a power over us fuperior to 
that of much greater hiftorians, fo 
as to make us read him over and 
over again, and^ yet always im- 
gine it to be the firft time ? 'tis 
becaufe he there gives us a fort of 
hiftory of noble fentiments. 

There have been fome men, and 
thefe too famous for their know- 
ledge of the human heart, who 
feem to have thought, that the 
pleafure which we take in the beau- 
ty of the Toul, is only a fecret joy 
arifing fromfelf-love, when we be- 
hold fuch qualities in another as 
are favourable to our own ^ particu- 
lar intereft. But in anfwer to this, 
we may venture to aflSrm, that a 
traitor appears infamous, even to 
the very people wlioin \\^\x2l^ ^- 
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ved by his treachffy. A prodigal 
is ridiculous to the very man whom 
hje enriches by his own ruin. On 
the other hand, a ftr^nger whom 
we ]mow nothing of/ one that's 
dead, attradls our admiration by an 
adl of virtue, from which it is im- 
poflible we can ever reap any ad- 
vantage ; nay, it is not impofIible> 
that even whilft our enemy flrikes 
a dread into us, we may, at the 
fame time, be chartned with the 
greatnefs of his courage. 

It it is with the beauty'of the foul, 
as with that of the body. It dif- 
tinguifhes the qualities which are 
moft fuited to the exiftence of thofe 
who poffefs them. What can be 
more convenient for the weak ftate 
of man, than by o^r benevolence 
•to engage otiiers in o\xr mx.et^^^ ^ 
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preferve arefolution in our greate 
dangers, and to treafure up in oi 
own breafts,, a richnefs and great 
nefs of foul, which may render \ 
independent of fortune ? 

But if the obfervation holds tru 
that the beauty of th^ body, as wc 
as the mind and foul, marks* out tl 
qualities which are moft ufeful i 
thofe who poffefs them j when< 
comes it about, that they likewi; 
convey a pleafure to a foul whic 
is an entire ftranger to them ? 

Here let us admire the wifdoi 
and goodnefs of our Creator. 

If we turn our eyes upon th 
weaknefs of man, when in a flat 
of infancy, when opprefled wit 
infirmities, when in folitude, c 
when worn out with years ; if w 
confider his turn for arts and fcien 
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CCS, Tiis fondnefs for efteein and 
applanfe, togeflier with his defirc 
of frieiidfhip and company ; thefe 
confiderations will point out to us, 
that he is formed for fociety ; that 
there are fecret ties which unite 
' him in the clofeft manner to thofc 
who fiirround him in life. Befidefr, 
inthis'fituation, it was of the high- 
eft importance that we fhould be 
able at once to difcem thofe men 
whofe correfpondcnce might be 
ufeful to us, as well as thofe who 
might prove deftrudive. If we 
•perceive a cadaverous colour in the 
complexion, an unhappy turn in 
the imagination, and a dark and 
gloomy difpofition of the foul, thefe 
qualities, fatal to him who poflefFes 
them, and dangerous to thofe who 
approach him, fhock u^ \y^ ^Sci© 
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deformity, a^d ^re, as it were, xhc 
cry of nature, who cautions us ta 
gujard agjiinft an e^^my who threa* 
tens us^ On the other hand, a 
, happy confor«^?Ltion of organs, a 
delicacy of imaginaUon, and a pe- 
culiar beauty of foul, by contribu- 
ting to the happinefs of Hxn who 
poflTelTes tliem, may, at the fame 
time, promote the felicity of thofe 
who have any communicatioa with 
him. Fine features adorn thofe 
amiable qualities of the foul, and 
in a manner promife that they may 
be ufcful to ourfclves, in the dif- 
ferent cireumftances of life wherein 
wc may be placed. 'Tis probably 
this beneficent care of nature wlvich 
has"" occafioned the contempt of 
thofe, who, inflead of acknowledge^ 
ing the hand of God in the beauty 
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tjf the foul, hive iiA^gined that it 
fpfung^^oflithe figfk(^i^ns of felf-* 
love, updn what might ht for its 
own advatntage : aft if thi^ ftrong 
impreflioft tvhich it ffiakes upbii 
U9, was not prior to all our obfei^ 
vations. 

The btattty of good morals^ thd 
grcateft ornament of mankind, ii 
nothing elfe but the beaMy of the 
foul marked out in the croidudl of 
life. If in works of art, the rela- 
tion of the means to the end is fuf- 
ficient to embellifh them, what 
fpedlacle can be more agreeable, 
than the relation of all the adlions 
of a virtuous man to an end fuited 
to his talents, to his condition, to 
the happinefs of his fellow-crea- 
tures, as well as his own felicity? 
£>i2 the other hand, v^Wl^^Ptwiai 
H 2 
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can be more oflfenfive to the fight^ 
than to fee friendfhip and juftice 
given up as a. facrifice to lelf- 
intereft? What more fcanda- 
lous than the debafing ourfdves by 
the meannefs of the obje(3:s which 
we purfue, or blindly giving up 
ourfelves tp the didlates of a ralh 
prefumption, or wavering to and 
firo in u^ettled. principles, 

' f Tournant au moindre verity torn-- 

bant au moindte choVj 
/iujourd'hui dam un cafque^ ^ 
demaih dans tmf roc? 

Diotimtis, {o much celebrated 
by the praife of Sbcriates, had very 
good reafon to perfuade him not 

^ Changing with the gentlcft gale, falling 
by th« flighted Ihock; to-day a warriori and 

X5^ 
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to look upon the beauties of pature 
and art *, in any other light than as 
fteps which were to condu(9: him 
to a fuperior beauty. . Let us ex- 
tend and refine our taftc, till, at laft 
we render it perfedl, and able to 
relifh this<beauty, of which wifdom 
is a branch; if we even have that 
affedlion, and give the refpeA 

, which is due to virtue, this^in.fome 
degree, is being virtuous. 

Tis the united beauty of the. 
foul and the imagination, which 
confpire to form that valuable and 
uncommon accomplilhment which: 
is but faintly expreffed by the term 

\ Urbanity y which Ihines fo much 
through the moftjof Plato's and Cir 
Zero's works ; , 'tis a genteel polite- 
nefs which knows how to approve 

* PJat^ in Sympps.* 

H 3 7 
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wrthent' being futfbme ; to gi^ 
prarfe nirmtx^d widi envy ; and t 
rally without illr-nature ; whk 
points out the foibles of mankin 
with a fprightly humour, una< 
companied with malice^ which ; 
able to throw the graveft fiibjecf 
into the moff agreeable drefs, eith< 
by an ironical turn, or by a dd 
cacy of expreffion ; from gravity 
pafles to pleafantry, and employ 
an eafy wit, which affords a doub] 
pleafureto the mind, becaufe it : 
not hidden or perplexed, while, i 
the fame time, it leaves room fc 
fomewhat of conjedlure, and giv< 
a pleafing joyful appearance to* a 
the fentiments of virtue. 

The air of the face, and th 
whole pcrfonjfometimes bring int 
one point of view, all thefc diffc 
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jcnt kinds of beauty. There is a 
certain, analogy which the outward 
figure preferves^ with the qualities^ 
which charadlcrize die moral dif- 
ppfitions of the foul and mind. 

The happy eonfonpation of the 
organs is dienotedbjran air of free^ 
doHi and boidnefs ; that of the 
fluids, by att air of vivacity and 
brilknefe ;> an arir of delicacy is as 
it were a fpark whiel^ proceed* from 
a fine imaginadon ; an air of loft-- 
nefs denotes delufive complaifance J 
a majeftic air indicates a fublimity 
ef fentiment ; a tender fweetnefs in 
the air is a fure mark of a return 
of friendfhip. 

All thefe different airs are agree- 
able, not only becaufe of the qua- 
lities which they exprefs, but like- 
wife by the fenfations viVdOcv xJc^^-^ 
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excite in the perfon who perceiv( 
tfiem : and they become more c 
kfs fo, in proportion to the fecr< 
relations which they bear to oi 
particular difpofitions- 

Thofe animals which ftrike i 
by their beauty, give us this agre^ 
able impreflion, either from tl 
brightnels of their colour, or tl 
gracefulnefs which they feem t 
have in their motion, and the fei 
fations which they feem to expre 
. to us by their air,. 




GH:^ 
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CHAP. VL 

Of the fatis/aSiion which is annexed 
to virtuous pleqfures ; that is to 
fay^ fuch as are proofs of our per^ 
feSiion. 

Hitherto I have confined my- 
felf to the coniideration of 
thofeobjedts, which, ofthemfelves, 
are agreeable; but there are like- 
wife others which become fo, 
merely by the relation which they 
bear to thefe firft objects : fuch is 
perfedlion. 

Among all the goods of life, 
which flatter us by the pleafing af- 
pedl which they put on, perfedlion 
is the moft valuable; it is as it 
were the ftandard of happinefs; 
and there is a. fccret ch^rox ^V^Oa. 
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accompanies whatever perluades us^ 
that we are in poffeflidn of it. But 
this idea fo interefting, is created 
by our own fancy, out of the dif- 
ferent materials furnifhed by edu- 
cation, conftitution, fociety, and 
our own refledlions r generally we 
imagitte it to confift of afi allcmy- 
blagc of qualities foreign td \A^ 
which can be given ef takctt atray 
by the caprice of fortune: How 
abfurd is the miftake ! but reafon 
eafily triumphs over it, and al-^ 
ways predominates in men led by 
her didates. 

The chief end of all mdral phi- 
lofojdby, is to give u& clear ideas 
relating to this point. 

Confucius and Zeno have pkced 
pcrfcdlion in an excrcife of our fa- 
cruJties fuited to the nature of our 
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lacings. We are by iiature intelli- 
gent beings ; we are formed for fo- 
ciety 4 we are then perfedl when 
truth direifts our judgment, and 
juftice prevails in all our adlions. 

Pythagora&,Socrates, anddivines 
of all religions, have believed the 
perfe<5lion of man, and, at the fame 
time, that of the works of all rea- 
fonable beings, to depend entirely 
on the relation of their facukies to 
the defign of their Creator. 

In Ihort, according to Epicu- 
rus, man is pcrfedl when the me- 
thod of his thinking and a^ing 
is fuch, as to condudl him by 
the moft fliort and eafy way to- 
wards the end he propofes to 
himfelf, that is, towards his own 
itappinefs. Tliofe three different 
manners of coufidering ]^r£e<!iXl<ye 
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arefoncariy related,thatthey ought 
not in reaHty to be diftinguifhed, 
Perfedtion confifts in the poffeflion 
of fiich qualities of the body, mind, 
and foulj as are calculated to pro-, 
cure out greateft happinefs, in con- 
formity to the intentions of our 
Creator, which are deeply imprint- 
ed in the very nature of our being. 
We arrive at a higher degree of 
perfection, in proportion as the 
body is iefs diftempered, and is 
capable of performing the motions 
allotted to it, according as the mind 
is Iefs mifled by error, and can with 
cafe comprehend, and fet forth the 
beauty of truth. In Ihort, we be- 
come more perfect, in proportion 
as the foul is Iefs depraved in her 
tafte, and the more free flie is from 
the feeds of envy, melancholy, and 
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iincafinefs, and tlie more fhe is dip- 
pofed to regulate all her defires by 
a clear and certain judgment, the 
objedt of i;v^hich is folid and lading 
happinels. 

But let us not confine this folid 
and lafting happinefe to the limits 
of a few years. Our own inward 
refle<5lion ought to convince everj^ 
being which has the principle of 
thinking, that this principle is indi- 
vifible, and confequeiitly immor- 
tal. The profpedl of a future fe- 
licity, ought always tobeconfider- 
ed by us as the principal part of our 
prefent happinefs. 

Tis from this idea of perfedlion 
that friehdfhip borrows all her 
xharms, tho' indeed Epicurus, and 
other philofophers, have imagined 
the foupceof it %o be derived ftotck, 
I xssw 
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ourinability, without the afliftan< 
of others, to procure the neceflari 
and conveniences of life. But 
there is fuch a tie, which is only 
mercenary traffic of interefts, thes 
is another, the objedl of which 
much more noble ; in this laft ¥ 
lefs coniider advantages receive 
from others, than the proofs v 
have of their perfedion* The 1 
berality of Claudius towards m 
faid Paffienus, I account more vi 
luable than his friendfliip } but tl 
friendlhip of Auguftus appears t 
me more precious than his va 
bounty *. 

The charms of grandeur do n^ 

confift, as M. Pafchal imagined, i 

keeping thought at a diflance, as 

fo hindering the great from thinJ 

* SeB€ca> 1. xo« De{)e»ef. 
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ing on themfclves. The greatefl 
pleafure attending that ftate, con- 
fifts rather in this, that all with 
whom the grandees converfc, are 
extremely affiduous to heighten and 
exalt the ideas they have conceived 
of their ovm perfons and qualities.' 
' Moft of our vices only debafe and 
fink us beneath our rcafon, feccaufe 
they flatter us. We qontent our- 
felves with receiving from an ap- 
pearance of perffe^on, an iiiward' 
fatisfadlion, which can only flow 
from real perfeftion. Weak fbolifh. 
mortals t an empty ihadow is fuf- 
fkient to make the ftrdrigeft im- 
preflion on us ; whatever clothes 
itfelf wkh the outward form of 
ftrength, dexterity, or virtue, makes 
its way to us by the moft endear^- 
i0g charms. 
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It is this chimerical perfedliou 
which gives fo high a value to re- 
venge, Ariftotle has made it ap- 
pear evident by feveral fedls, that 
when we are equally enraged a- 
gainft feveral enemies, and our re- 
venge has been remarkably glutted 
upon one o^ them, this blunts the 
edge of our refentment againft all 
the reft. We have then given one 
fignal proof of our power, and for 
this reafon we are lefs ardent to 
ieek a fecond. 

But pride^ in order to flatter us, 
has no occafion todifplay to- our 
fight the luftre of all our perfedliens* 
Whatever contributes to fink other 
men, at the fame time raifes us by 
the comparifon which we make of 
their condition with our own. The 
faults and difgraces of others, are 
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matter of pleafure to us^ unlels 
diey become objedls of compaffioh. 
We have, by nature, a tender fym- 
pathy for the misfortunes of others/ 
Vfhtn they a|)pear confiderable; 
but if they are flight, then we love 
to enjoy this kind of luperiority, 
which our being free from them 
feems to give us. 

It indeed would be to banifli all 
enjoyment from fociety, were we • 
not to admit of that innocent—-— 
raillery, which, with good hu- 
naour, exeroifes a fort of requifite 
juilice upon the imperfedlions of 
others: but thofe are an unhappy 
ftt of mortals, who take a pleafure 
in being too feverc upon the fail- 
ings of mankind J for this malicious 
propenfity has a real mifery con- 
cealed under it. This is ftcl^v^^ 

I 3 /^ ; 
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to be riqh byrthepo^eity an]diaidi«^ 
genoe ^ another. 

It is with our perfei^a as k is 
with eyeiy Uui^g e^e whicib is <»- 
ptfbk <£ a fjrpof f itis]^K>wdt<o.ii$ 
not GsXj by -the «videace of opt 
own feniatioxis^, but iikewiie by the 
authority of Oither>s. 

We cannot help wi&ingioa: dwr 
approbation of thofe anKwg frhom 
we live^ and this we do in^c^pea- 
dently of a^y: motive of inteicft. 
Self-love will fcarce |)refuH9(e t^ 
vindicate it^Jf^ iinlefe it ha$ rfie 
coiiioitfTei^: af)prob^ti(m of edakers«. 
This iondnefs for efteem is «MWtvi- 
rally ^proportioned >jo the '^Kte««: 'Of 
our abilities. An elevation of ge- 
nius andgreatnefs of foul proaaopts 
a -man to look for an ackaiowJedg- 
mcnt of the excellency of his judg- 
ment, from naen o£ a\\ cXvox'ax^^ ^xA 



hSL ages. It 18 tnse indeed, y^t 
may iky ^^tlie vvdiencaRyif tliere 
is amy ^otte worthy ef thetkle, iRfbat 
Ac moft ancient' writer of tragedy 
lias faid rf on« of his heroes * : 
£k«teat with bdtng reaHy praiife- 
w«thy, he casts noC wtiether he 
has tibe prakfe en^et. Sut^vendiis 
man is not quite free from the de- 
fee of glory : h« only rarries it a 
deg^-ee farrier than the reft of man- 
kind ; he afpires-at haring threap- 
probation of Ood himfelf . 

Ttie 'cfteem of others «ot onfy 
flatters ns by the favoHMble idra 
w^hich k gives 'ijis'^f<sa»:per(bnat 
t|U»Iitie&, ibut beca^iie it pedWades 
.13S, thati(»thers con&ier^our happi- 
xKifs as inaldng {)axt of dieirs. So 
great is oisr coimedlion^nd^d^pen^ 



d«^^^ 
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dence upon qach other, that there 
is not one man who is not able to 
difturb our felicity^ tho' there arc 
more who incline to procm^e and 
increafe it.. What can be more 
happy, for us, in our weak ftate, 
than to perceive, in all around us,an 
univerfal inclination to favour our 
wifhes ? 

But if. the efteem of. others, has 
in itfelf no allurement^ but accordr 
ing to the happinefs which it pro+ 
mifes us, how comes it that we 
fhould endeavour to procure it by 
the facrifice of our liv^es ? Hiftory 
has immortalized fuch Greeks, Ror 
mans, and Chinefe, as have devor 
ted themfelves to certain death, 
without any other motive than that 
of exchanging their life for the 
praifes of pofterity. How ftrange 
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k is, that men who had no notion 
oi 2l future, ftate, fhould run to 
meet their deftruftion, in order to 
procure fuch a happineis? 

This heroic principle, accord-* 
ing to Cicero, flows ^m a fecret 
hope that flatters us with the pro- 
fpedlofenjoyingreputation, which 
will even reach us when laid in 
the grave. A confiifed notion of 
immortality prevails even among 
thofe who have not a clear idfea of 
this truth. But there is ftill ano- 
ther confideratibn ; it is very pof- 
fible that thefe illuftrious perf(His 
may have been more happy in their 
death, than they would have been 
had they enjoyed life longer, as they 
were admired by their friends and 
countrymen, atid perfuaded that 
they fliould be fo by their ^oft&* 
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rity ; nay crcn by thsbr 10:7 ene- 
mies and aU masikiiid is general: 
Hiis cxoud of admicers, to a liT&* 
ly imagination, forms an obje^ io 
dcUl^ul,- th*t, though of ihort 
duration, it appears mwe valuable 
than %■ long fucceiEon of fenfatione, 
which, <dio' agreeable, yet have 
9^_^oy of bii^neis and cfaa- 
grin* 

TJbtofe qualities: which diilia* 
guii^us^m othors, ar^nortlie cwUy 
o«9Mi( ivhioh flatter us; whatevisp 
il^ws the ppifecSiwi of Ottr ^)eci^, 
piak«6 a j^a&Qig impDoffion upon 
w. .. 

. Tfie i^astdeur aadryariety rf 
ob^o^, as well as f«biiHEu.ty of 
thought wd fentimem, feem to 
derive the gceateft part of thdr 
channs from die conviiSion they 
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afford us of thegrcatnefs of the hu- 
man genius. And if the reprefen- 
tation of an obje<5); appears more 
pleafing in a pi dliu'e than it does 
in a pond, the re^fon feems to be, 
becaufe the image refledled in the 
water only flatters our fight, whcxe^ 
as the art of painting or {latuary, 
breathing life, as it were, into the 
canvas or marble, contributes to 
heighten our vanity and feliP-love, 
by a reflexion which indeed ought 
rather to mortify us, when we con- 
fider, what wonders one man does, 
which another is utterly incapable 
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CHAP. VIL 

0/ the modifications of the brain^ 
which go before^ or accompany 
any agreeable Jen/at ions. 

SO far I have endeavoured to , 
find out the fource of pleafure 
in the foul, and the organs of fen- 
fation. According to their diflPe- 
rent modifications, there are alveays 
others in the brain, which are fi- 
milar and proportional to them, the 
traces of which are retained by the 
memory. Is there any poffibijity 
of imfolding this myftery ? For 
*tis here efpecially that nature feems 
to have covered herfclf with a veil, 
which nx>rtals, Im afraid, will ne- 
ver be able to remove. But if we 
cMnuot flatter o>Mrfelves with the 
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hopes of arriving at a true know- 
ledge in this point ; let us ndt how- 
ever defpair of gueffing a little, 
fince, when experience faib us, con- 
jedlure is always ready to aflift us 
with her light. 

We cannot obfenre Nature, with- 
out perceiving that a rich fimpli- 
city reigns through all . her Iaws« 
We may form a notion then of the 
impreffion which is made upon the 
brain, by that made upon the or- 
^ gans of the fenfes, which are, as it 
were, the extenfions or branches of 
it. An objedt which is agreeable, 
cxercifes the fibres of the brain, 
without weakening or exhaufting 
them -, on the other hand, whate- 
ever is difpleafing wounds them,, 
and whatever is tirefome leaves 
them in a ftate of inadiVivj* 
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It is not only from the degree.of 
motion in the fibres of the brain diat 
this pleafure fprings, but it chiefly ar. 
ri^esfromtherelation which the mo- 
tions imprinted there bear to each 
other. The theory of mufic teaches 
us, that the moft pleafing harmony 
is that;^ where the vibrations which 
compofe it do moft often unite : 
This has induced the greateft na- 
tural philofophers to believe, that 
thofe colours, fmells, and taftes, 
which being mixed are agreeable, 
excite in the organs of fight^ finell, 
and tafte, certain vibrations which 
agree and correfpond with each 
other. Are we not therefore au- 
thorifed'to conjedlure that fyTa-- 
mctry, rhime, proportion, imita- 
tion, and that juft relation of cer* 
tain means to a determined end and 
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pittcipal obje£l} ia a word, the 
plcafures which charm us moft, 
cither in the works of nature or 
art, make, at the lame time, agree- 
able . imprcffions on the brain, be- 
caufe they produce ideas which 
are cloiely conne<5led, and ailiit 
«ach other? ^ 

But whence comes it that we ^ 
feel fo grateful an impreflion from 
thofe qualities which conftitute the 
beauty of the body, mind, or laul^ 
when at the fame time we do do ndt 
perceive their hidden relation to u- 
tility, which conftitutes their real 
worth? The fource of this plea-'- 
iiire certainly flows from the wife 
contrivance of the author of na- 
ture, who has formed men in fuch> 
a manner, that notwithftandingthat 
fclf-Jove which ci^att^ TCv\t>\xA^\^-- 
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Handings amongft them, yet they 
are members of the fame body: 
Their happinefs as well as their 
misfortunes arc commcxn, unlefi 
obftrudled by their particular dif- 
pofitions, A perfon of a delicate 
conftitutron cannot behold another 
with a fradlured limb, but he im- 
mediately feels the fame part of his 
body aflPeded with the wouunfd in- 
flicted on his neighbour ; and tho' 
this impreflion may not be fo fen- 
fible in a robuft man, yet, in fome 
degree, he too will feel it, 

Painftil fenfations are not the on- 
ly oneiS which diflFufethcmfelves by 
a fort of contagion ; fince we find 
from experience, that a fprightly 
hiunour %nd gaiety in our difipofi- 
tion, will likewife communicate 

AtCdf 
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klclf to thofe who come into our 
company. 

It is therefore evident, that the 
beauties of the body, the imagi-^ 
nation, and the foul, make a plea* 
fing imprtfliononthefpectator, be^ 
cauie they, excite in his brain ai 
motion which tends to communi- 
cate them to him> and will fucceed* 
too, if not oppofed by particular 
diipofitions* 

It has been faid, that geometry 
has the chief direcSlion in the for- 
mation of the heavens j and we. 
may fay of harmony, that.fhe has 
been the principal dire(!^efs in the 
conftrudt ion of our brain.. What, 
raptures, what agitations are not 
excited by certain tunes ? How 
much are we infpired with the 
love. of dancing by mxific \ .Hw^ 
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wonderful is its power in the fud- 
den cure of certain diftempers ? 
This exercife of the fibres of the 
brain, which fo nearly refcmbles 
that of the chords of an inflxument, 
plainly evinces that our brams are 
in reality a kind of inftrumcnts fur- 
nifhed with chords, coi»pofed of a 
number of ncrvous^ fibres, of diffe- 
rent tenfi<His, and confequently fuf- 
ceptible of an infinite variety of vi 
brations. They communicate their 
motions by the afliftance of the 
eyes and ear&r This they da'mttre 
eafily, in proportion as they con-^ 
tain a greater numbff of chords 
which adl in concert together, or 
:iis the chords of fome are more 
ftrong and able to moye than thole 
of others.. 
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» 

There are fouls which, at once, 
attradl each other with greater force 
than the loadilone does uron ; and 
nothingx can furpafs that facility 
which thofe who love each other 
have in communicating dieir ideas i 
their brains feem to be tuned in 
unifon. 

There are others to whom nature 
feems to have given a fort of fave- 
reignty over the reft of znankind ; 
hence men of this clafs, fometimes 
reduce men of the greateft cou- 
rage, as well as the moft power- 
ful princes, to the moft abjedl 
fta.te of flavery. The Marchion- 
efs erf* Anere, who was accufed 
of magic, being alked. What 
charm Ihe made ufe of to procure 
fuch a power over the human fan- 
cy ? I have never cm^lonj^A. ^sx>i. 
other, ajofwered ihc to \i« ysA^^*^ 
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than that afcendency which noble 
fouls have ova* others. It was 
the force of this charm which 
enabled Mahomet and Gcomr 
well, the one ta overturn the 
conftitution of 'Arabia, the other 
diat of England, which thejr 
modelled anew at their pleafure; 
Hiftory informs us, that their de- 
pendents foon imbibed their fenti- 
ments ; the fibres of their brains, 
fufceptibleof a fimiliarand equally* 
lively agitation, eafily excited a fimi* 
lar fenfation in the brains of thofe* 
with: whom they converfedi 

But from what mechanifm does* 
it proceed, that the vibrations of 
the fibres of the brain have a power 
to tranfmit themfelves to that of 
another perfon ? The ingenious- 
hypothesis of M . dc Mak^^^ m^ou- I 
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the communication of founds, 
throws fome light upon this my- 
ftery, Soxmd reaches us, becaufe 
there are certain fibres in fonorous 
bodies, together with the parcels of 
air, the fibres of the ear, and laft- 
I7, thofe of the brain, which form 
a continued chain of chords, which 
communicate then- motions to each 
other. Since the motions of the 
body^ the colour of the face, and 
thedifpofition of the eye, point out 
to others the particular ftat^of our 
foul, may we not, with fome rea- 
fon, conclude, that there is a chain, 
with chords in unifon, which con- 
vey from one brain the vibrations 
of the fibres of another ? 

It is from this fecret relatioa 
which the difpofitions of our brair 
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have to each other, chat fympathy 
arifes, and all ottr whimfical taftes, 
which make us find out a particu-^ 
lar pleafuje in certain objedls, that 
others are quite ftrangers to. What 
pleafes us moft, is not always 
what is moft intitled to do fo« Is 
a man feized with a deep melan- 
choly? then he only loves dark 
and gloomy, places wh«*e joy nc-- 
ver approaches. No objedt .makes 
a more pleafing imprefiion^ than 
that which excites in the fibres oi 
the brain, fuch vibrations ascorrc-- 
fpond with thofe of the foul : thefe 
are the fenfations which yield her 
a peculiar fatisfadlion. 

A new-bom infant feetns to be 
the moft infignificant creature inthe 
whole univerfe ; neverthelefs it is the 
/Dp/l charming of all objeds to 

^^^^ 
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thofc who gave it birth. Yet this 
particular pleafure is not attached 
to the identical perfon of the child* 
TTis only.iji poems and romances 
that .we find inftances of a difcern- 
ing infjindl of the parent ; for, in 
reality, the mod aflPedlionate mother 
will hug as her own fon, one who 
has been put in his place. It ap- 
pears thpn, that the tendemefs of 
parens* derives its fource from the 
peculiar formation of their brain, 
the ftrudure of which is fo admi- 
rably contrived, that they cannot, 
without an csLt^j of pleafure, be- 
hold the fruit of their love, formed 
of their own fubftance, which will 
be to them a loving fubjedl, whonl 
nature has put imder their laws, 
from whom, when worn out with 
age and infirmities^ they have j 
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right to expedt that fuccour which 
they gave to itshelplefs infancy , who 
will inherit their i^ame, their for-- 
tune, nay their very ideas and 
afieftions. 

In order to finiflithisrflightfkctch 
which we have given concerning 
the phyfical nature of fenfations, ' 
Welhall, at prefent, endeavour to 
trace out that particular part of the 
brain which is the feat of pleafure 
and pain, which receives the im- 
preflions from neighbouring ob- 
jedls, and confequehtly adts upon 
our organs : This part muft have 
folidity and ftrength, fince the 
characters imprinted there cannot 
be worn out for a fpace of years. 
This nervous membrane muilhold 
and touch the extremity of every 
nervQ pertaining to fenfation, in 
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t>rder to receive all the difFerent 
impreflions bf it. It muft,^ at the 
fame time, have a power over the 
origin of every nerve fubfervient to 
jnotion, to be able to communi- 
cate fucli motions as are fuited to 
the vibrations which it feels. AH 
thefe difFerent marks feem to be 
united in the membrane called by 
anatomifts pin mater^ which, ac- 
cording to the expreflion of M. 
Winflow, includes the whole mafe 
of the brain, is ftrongly adherent 
to it, and, by a quantity of fold- 
ings and^^uplicatures, 5)roduces a 
confiderable number of many-fold- 
ed waving ^p^rtitions, which pe- 
netrate into all the adjacent parts, 
and make their way into all the 
difFerent feats of the brain and ^^ 
r^bcllum. 
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However, if it was true, thatk 
fometimes happened thata retrench- 
ment of a confiderable portion of 
the pia mater did not in the leaft 
firejudice the faculties of fenfatlon, 
we fhould then have reafbn to con- 
clude, that this nervous membrane 
is not what we inquire after. But 
however it is, we cannot, unkfi 
by fome very Unfortunate acci- 
dent, come to a certain light in 
this point* 
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CHAP. ViU. 

Of thi relation which the laws of 
Jtnjntion have to our preferva'- 
ttdtt* 

ALL agreeaWe fenfations may 
be reduced to two different 
clafTesw 

One confifts of the bounties of 
nature, which convey plcafing fen- 
fations, antecedent to all rededtion: 
among which may be accounted, 
not only the pleafures of the fenfcis, 
but likewife the moft of thofe of 
the imagination, as well as of the 
heart; the beauty of the body, the 
mind, and the foul, and all that 
variety of agreeable objedls which 
fhine throughout the works of na- 
ture and art. They are ^oitv2.d x.c^ 
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whatever exercifes the organs of our 
faculties- without fatiguing them, 
it is to thefe organs tliat we are in- 
debted every moment for our pre- 
fervation; and it is of the utmoft 
importance to us, that pleafure 
Ihould diftinguifli •whatever tends 
to promote this exercife of the 
fibres, and the motion of the 
fluids. 

The other clafs- is made up of 
thofe fenfatiojis whicjh arife from 
our manner of thinking, and ceafe 
upon the change of our idieas. One 
man afpiresat independency ; ano- 
ther confents to obey,. becau£b, by 
this means, he expedla to arrivq at 
command: one pepfon takes a 
pleafure in hoarding up riches, 
which become ufelefs to him, 

whiia 
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whilft another loves to fquander 
away tie eftate which was necef- 
iary to foppQrt him in life. This 
inflt^ence which our thoughts have 
ovOTOui: pleafures,^ is the chief i:ha* 
rafteriftic of the human fpecies. 

At our firft fettiag out in life, 
we are generally bent on the pur- 
iuit of the particular fenfations 
which are agreeable to us j but, in 
a Kttk time, being inftru<aed by 
flxpericnccy we £nd that there are 
pleafiires which follow pain, as 
well as pains which follow the 
ticain of pleafur^ : this makes us 
afpira at. having fenfations truly 
^uable^. and acc^uiring qualities - 
which we eftecm moft. Thus we: 
form ideas of happinefs and per- 
fedtion,, which make us blind to 
every other advantage. The 

La. 
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culty w&ieh we poffefs of apply- 
ing thefe two -impOTtant ideas to 
various objedls, .proves often de- 
ftnidlive to us ; yet it would have 
been doing a {ignal prejudice to 
man, to have made him infenfible 
to the imprcflions which they make 
upon him* They comfort us in 
our misfortunes ;' they infpire us 
with refolution^ to encounter our 
difficulties } and they drew flowers 
in the paths which they invite us 
to purfue. To them we are in- 
debted for our* pureft pleafures, all 
tliat contributes to the glory and 
happinefs pf fociety, the arts and 
Sciences, and all the virtuesj nay, 
even our very prefervation. Other 
animals need only to lay hold of 
the nourifliment which is offered 
r/icm;, but man grows up in the 
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moft exceflive indigence, without 
raiment^ without ihdter, ^ndal-^ 
moft without any other nourifli- 
mcnt, than what is the fruit of Kis 
labour. The fureft refource which 
he has, isbyrefleding on the time 
paft, to be able to make, provi- 
fion for futurity. The ideas of 
f)erfe6lion and happinefs arethe 
fprings which move him to this 
neceflary forefight, and confo- 
quently employ ajl his different 
faculties.. 




<a.^ 
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CHAP. IX. 

Where the reajtm is tnqmred kno^ 
why the laws effoMfatiim being 
the fame in all men^ tbertJbmM 
yet hefuch adherence intqfin^ 

AFTER hnving attempted ta 
explain the laws of fieia&r 
tion, let us now take notice of 
fometiiing pretty fkignlar, that is, 
the diverfity of tafles, which ne- 
rerthelefs all flow from the fame 
fource. We may venture to fay^ 
that the nothern and fouthem na- 
tions, thofe who are but feparated 
by an arm of the fea, or by a ridge 
of mountains, nay, men bom in 
the fame family, will have quite 
diiilercnt plcafurcs: What, iafome,. 
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will be pleafing to their eyes, ears^ 
and mind, the very fame/will h^ to 
others a punilhment^ 

The diverfity of the organs 1$ 
the principal caufe ©f this : Thus it 
is, that an eye of tender and deli-i 
cat© fibres, will lave violet rather 
than orange colour ; becaufe, as it 
has been made evident by the exr 
periments of Sir Ifaac Newton, the 
violet is a colour made up ,of 
weaker jays : on the other hand, 
the . orange will be preferred by 
thofe who have the fibres of the 
eye . Qf a, more flxong and folid 
make. 

Sounds that are oflFenfive to a 
delicate people, are not fo to a 
rougher nation ; a man whom Pe- 
trarch mentions, was not fo much 
charmed with the melody ci 
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mghtlngaies, as he was with the 
croaking of a parcel of frogs. The 
fibres of his ear were certainly {o 
dofely joined, that a focceffion of 
ikaiih fbanck could move without 
faitiguing them* . 

Nature has perhaps more diver* 
fi&ed our braius than the organs (^ 
our fenfcs. What a difference is 
there betwixt thfeheat of an Indian 
head, and the cx>ldnefs of a frozen 
JLapknder^s i An ob^e<% cannot 
make the ^me imprcfEon on fuch 
different fubftances. Thus among 
the people of t^ fouth, a decU<* 
mation, to be agreeable, ought to 
be more animated than amongft 
the northern mationsy becau£e it 
muft be fuited to a more liyely 
fenfation. 



T^^ 
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The bounds or extent of our 
knowledge are likewife other cau« 
Ics for the ftrangenefe of our taftes* 

Some are only ftruck with the 
beauties which really exifl in ail 
objeA, whilft others only yield to 
liie impreffion made by the priva- 
tion of fome beauties in it. 

The Egyptians chiefly admired 
grandeur in their works of archi- 
tedhire ; the Godis were fond of 
variety. Ouf great architefts have 
rejefted neither of thefe beauties, 
but they have had the art of join- 
ing them both together, and fbrm- 
ing an agreeable proportion. 

As it is With architefture, fo it 
is likewile with mulic : fome re- 
gard only bold and lofty pieces of 
mulic ; others again are moft plea- 
fed with an-€xa(ft inritation of tvir, 
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ture. ^ But a great mufician admits 
both forts into his compofition^ 
he has the art of giving fuch a 
proper fbftnefs tq the moft jarring 
founds, as to make them produce 
the fineft harmqnyi but what he 
chiefly aims at, is to raife fenfati- 
ons ; and he thinks he has not arri- 
ved at the perfedlion of his art, 
till he knows how to mailer tlic 
foul, as well as flatter the ear. 

Happy are thofe nations, where 
men of inch furprifing abilities 
ftart up, who can difcern and make 
ufe of all thefe difierent forts of 
beauties, and unite them together 
in a juft proportion i We may fay 
that Nature, with a fcanty hand, 
has fown fuch geniufes, at a remote 
diftance from each other, in the 
courfe of ages. Their works, which 

•^\5 
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are founded upon the fined tafle, 
likewife infufe the fame delicacy 
into a whole people: They be- 
come the ftandards of comparifon, 
and it often happens that an ob- 
je6l which before attradled our ad- 
miration, lofes all its channs, and 
grows infipid, according to the 
Italian .proverb, That the greateft 
enemy to any thing that is good^ 
is what is beft. Bring fome tepid 
water to two men, one of whom 
we fhall fuppofe to be full of hpat, 
and the other pinched with cold, 
the fame water will appear warm 
to the one and cold to the other ; 
the laws of fenfation are the fame 
in both, but the ftandard of their 
comparifon is different : one forms 
his judgment of thp Quality of the 
M v^cater 
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water from the cold in his haftd, 
the othCT from the heat of his. 

In the thirteenth c^tury, the 
arts and fciences were buried in 
obfcurity over all Europe. The 
magiftrates of Florence, as Vafari* 
informs us, entered into a fc^me, 
therein they fpai^ed no expenc^to 
bring from the moll diftant pans 
of Greece the moft eminent pain- 
ters, whofe works were then cf- 
teetned the capital pieces of this 
ait. Cimabu6 became their dif- 
ciple, and coUe^ed all the frag- 
ments which were to be foimd of 
PafrhaiSus and Apelles. He ibon 
became fuperior to his mafters, and 
entirely eclipfed them. We fee 
by le Dante $, that he '^z.t theA 

* Tom. 1. p. 2. J ii« Cant del ptitgat. 
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tbouglittobe arrived at the height 
of this art. But Giotto, who was 
Cimabue's^ fcholar, gave fliiningp 
proofs, that a much greater per- 
fedkion could be arrived at than 
his mailer had attained, and ac- 
cordingly his works were univer* 
fally admired as the moft perfedl. 
f Petrarch, % ^ Dante, and his 
ancient commentator, are famous 
evidences in this point. Michael 
Angelo and Raphael have like-^ 
wife furpaffed Cimabue and Giotto ; 

^ but we have reafon to believe, that 
we are indebted to thefe two firft 

f artifts for their illuftrious fuccef- 
fors. 

Let us not fliew too great aeon- 
tempt of the Chinefe or hadian 

f Teftamcnt, and the fifth Boc4c of his let- 
ters. J The iith Canto of bis ^urf^t, 

M 2 ig?:\av- 
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painters. Paintings more imper- 
fecfl than theirs are, would very 
probably have been much admired 
by us, if, by a lucky chance, there 
had not fprung up a fet of magi- 
flxates in Florence, who were ca- 
pable of forming a grand defign, 
while, at the fame jundlure, there 
were artifts of fuch abilities as en- 
abled them to turn to their advan- 
tage the encouragement which was 
offered to them- 

Scripture-pieces, however coarfe 
and unpolifhcd they might be, yet 
they charmed our anceftors who 
had ittn nothing better. At that 
time the Chinefe might have re- 
proached them for their want of 
tafte ; and perhaps, with the fame 
juflice too, they might have ridi- 
4;izled thofe who were the admirers 

^1 
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o£ de Lope, de Vegue, and Shake- 
fflear. But as long a& the Ghinefe, 
the Spaniards, anAthe Englifh, are 
touched with admiration,, when 
they behold on their, theatre, great 
and noble fentiments, when, the 
dialogues in the fcenes ar^ properly- 
adapted to. the charadlers, and the 
paffions of the foul are exprefled in 
a ftrong and: lively manner ,- fp 
long as they have a tafte for the 
beauties of Sophocles^ and the ex- 
cellencies of the jruly great dra- 
matic poets amqng the ancients 
and moderns, fo long will it give 
them pain, to behold thofe faulty 
reprefentations, where, the great. 

beauties of the reoitial are.disfigu-?- 

« 

red by the irregularity of the whole, , 
of which they are only, a part. . 

Mi; -^ 
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The difpofitions of the heart sure 
likewife able to raife a diflFerencc 
in our taftes. Envy, that gloomy 
lover of the dead, hates the livmg, 
and makes artifts depreciate each 
other. On the other hand, if t|ie 
rival is not cotempcM-ary, pr of the 
fame coantry with yis, then he 
cfcapcs thedarjrs of envy } we love 
then to give him- the liigheft de- 
gree of perfe<5Hbn, and we hope- to 
fhare with him thofe laurels which 
we beftow upon himi 

Ambition likewife is f&metimes 
concCTned in deciding the glory ©£ 
artifts, as well as diat of their 
works* The Romans citcemcd 
only thofe talents which might en- 
able them to be leaders in the com- 
monwealth, or to triumph over 

the: 
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liic neighbouring nations *. So 
that thofe fame pifhires and fta- 
tues which firuek a Grecian with 
admiration, appeared to ;t Roman 
quite low and infignifi<fant : fuck 
is the effedl of thoftrpaflion^ whi<:h 
poilefs the foul, that they throw 
an air of uglinefs and deformity 
upon whatever is not fuited to the 
end which they purfue. 

Sometimes too it happens^ that 
our religious principles have an mr 
fluencc over our tafte ; a piou&. 
MufEihnan looks upon the moft 
pcrfedl ftatues to be fo many danc- 
gerous idols. 

♦ Cicero, 6 tcr*. 
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Ci Jlx a. F*. ^» 

Ithe laivsoffenfatiofi arc the nvork 
of a bountiful and' inttlligent 
power. 

AS SOON as mankind came 
to a knowledge in anatomy, 
they perceived that the fize and 
ftrength of each mnfcle was in pro- 
portion to that of the bone, to 
which it was joined. Some, anar 
tomifts being flxuck. witL this I 
beautiful proportion, have ui:ged a- 
gainft the Epicureans, that if, acr 
cording to their fuppofition, a 
blind power had formed the mo- 
ving ftrudlure of animal bodies^fuch . ' 
a power as this could never have 
fo curioufly fuited to the weight of 
each bone, the ftrength of the 
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mufcle defigned to move and fup- 
port it. The Epicureans, in an- 
fwer to this, fay, that thefe mufcles 
were not different in their nature, 
and that thofe which had the moft 
exercife, became the moft brawny, 
in the fame manner as thofe men 
who undergo moft labour, are ge- 
nerally moft robuft. This is the 
low refuge of atheifm, and the on- 
ly one too. Galen *, with great 
eafe, fliewed the falfity of it. He 
made it evident that infants, taken 
out of the mother's womb, had 
thefe proportions difcernable in 
them, as well as in the moft a(5live 
wreftlers. , 

The different forts of agreeable 
fenfations, fujnifti us likewife with 
a proof for the being of a Diety* 

* Galeii« De ufupartium. 
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ThfCy are diftinguiihed by natural 
charsuflersy to' impute the caufe of 
which ta a blind chance, would 
be the higheft abfurdity. 

How comes it that, in the pro- 
dudlions of art, the relation which 
all the parts bear to the principal 
end, gives ns na pleafure tiH 
we are fitted for it by inftru^on ; 
while, at the lame time, by a fecrct 
charm, which is prior to all onr 
refledlions, we are at once made 
fenfible of the beauty in the ftruc- 
ture of man, animals, and plants? 
Can we believe that the Atithorof 
nature is himfelf ignorant of what 
he reveals to us ? Can we deny in- 
telligence to the creator of the upii- 
verfe, who has furrownded us with 
fuch a number of agreeable beau- 
ties, which are as fg many cha- 
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raders engraved by his bountiful 
kand, and ferveto mark out to. us 
that iecret relation which is kept 
up betwixt man, and all the other 
partfl of the creation. 

Tliefe characters are more or 
lefs diftinguifhed, according to the 
impcMtance of what they declare to 
:us. Among all the dbjecSls which 
are prefented to our ienfes, there 
are iKme which ma:ke a more , 
agreeable imprcfTion than a fine 
fece. But the mofl: exa^l and re- 
gular features do not touch us fb 
much as the beauties of a fine ge- 
nius ; whilft thefe again are great- 
ly ecHpfed by the fupcrior iplen- 
dor of noble fentiments and a<flions^ 
which difcovef a greamels of foul 
and height of courage. 
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The beauty of the body has the, 
advantage of being always before 
our eyes, whilft that of the mind 
and foul does not Ihew itfelf but at 
particular times. But whenever 
thefe different objedls are prefented 
to us, and paflion does not hinder 
u§ from a proper view jof them, 
th^n the pleafure arifing from them, 
will be according to that difpofition 
and order whif h I have taken no- 
tice of. And thus it is, that ex- 
perience confirms what nature 
teaches us ; that the beauty of a 
fprightly wit intitles us more to 
happinefs than that of the body, 
while, at the fame time, it is great- 
ly inferior to that of the foul. Some- 
times it happens, by our par- 
ticular difpofitions, that the beauty 

of 
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-o£ the body makes a more lively 
impreffionupouus, than that of the 
•mind or foul ; then it becomes an 
allurement which invites us to 
']:)rocure a fort of immortality : the 
Author of nature looked upon the 
prefervation of ' our Ijpecies to be 
an object more worthy of his care, 
than the perfonal advantage of a- 
<ny individual. 

That fame wifdom which has 
thus diftinguilhed the beauty of 
the body, the imagination, and the 
foul, has^likewife diverfified their 
motions; thofe of the imagination 
being more agreeable than thofe of 
the body, while, on the other hand, 
' they aregreatly inferior to thofe of 
r the foul. 

Bcfides, there is (till an<^ 
.ference in our pkafwxc*^' 
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proclaims aloud that there is an in- 
telligent power. • Agreeable finells, 
noble pieces of architeAure, the 
charms of painting, oratory, mu*- 
fie, geometry, hiftory, and the 
pleafures of a feled: company j all 
thefe are of fuch a nature, that the 
enjoyment of them gives us plca- 
fiire, while, at the fame time, the 
being deprived of them causes no 
teal pain. They afe not fiipplies 
to our neceflary wants, they are 
only graceful ornaments, which 
ferve to enrich and incres^fe our 
happinels. What number of peo- 
ple are utter ftrangers to them, and 
yet^hjoy a life of tranquillity ? E- 
ven thoie who ard moft fenfible 
of thefe pleafures can part with 
them for others. ^Tis not lb with 
other forts of agreeable fenfations. 
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Thus, for inftance, the law of na- 
ture, which invites us to nourifh 
ourfelves, does not only reward us 
for our compliance, but likewife 
punilhes us if we do not obey her 
call. The author of nature has 
not thought it fufficient to entice us, 
by a particular pleafure, to be care- 
ful of our prefervation ; but, at the 
fame time, he incites us by a more 
powerful motive, which is pain. 

His bountiful care is manifeft, 
even in the different duratibcr of 
thefe various fenfations: Thofe 
which aflFedl our fight, our hear- 
ing, the imagination, or the heart 
as well as thofe which accompai 
a moderate exercife, feem to be aj 
ways before us } they fiJ' 
without being prejudicia 
It is not the fame Y7\x3c 
N 2 
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lure which is annexed to nouiifti- 
ment. Had it gone farther, than 
the liitisfying nature, then anun- 
moderate iife of the moft whole- | 
fome food, naight have become | 
tlie moft deadly poilbn. 

Among all pleafm-es, there are 
none more remarkable than that of 
a new-bo^n infant. How is it to 
be fuccefsfully noui iflied I In vain 
would nature have fm^nilhed the 
mother f^ breaft with proper nou- 
villiment, had ihe not, at the fame 
time, enabled the child to extradfc 
tills ufeful liquor? The infant, as 
yet incapable of any other exercife 
of its faculties, pleafes itfelf with 
moving its lips and cheeks, iniuch 
a manner that it affords a paflage 
into the mouth for the milk when 
offered. The pleafant tafte of this 
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nourifhment becomes a new mo- 
tive to make it repeat thefe ma- 
tions. It paflcs away the beginning ^ 
of life either in fleep, or in the 
enjoyment of the only pleafiires* 
which it can feel ; fo that this in- 
finn being, which at firft. fight 
might feem to be in a ftate of 
mifery, in reality lives amidft a 
fucceffion of agreeable fenfations. 

The fame Being who. is the au- 
thor of our happinefs,- is likewife 
of our pains t Upon this account 
fome philofophers have, arrogantly 
prefumed to deny his intelligence^ . 
anddebafed him into blind chance.. 
Among thefe Mr Bayle has been' 
a remarkable champion,^ the fum*.. 
of whofe do£b:ine is as follows. 

** If a f^vereign and intelligentv: 
^*^ Being had eftablifti^d xJcvaY^^R^* 
N 3. 
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*' of feniatian, then furely he- 
^* would have enriched his crea- 
'* tures with all the happinefs 
** which they were capable of. ; 
•* He would have excluded from. ^ 
'* the univerfe all painful fenfa- 
** tions^ efpecially thofe whicH.can. 
/* be no ways ferviceable> To 
'* what purpofe ferve the pains of 
** a man groaning under-an ihctir- 
'^ able diftemper, or what end tan 
^ be anfwered.by the agonies of a. 
^-i^ woman in Ikbour in a defart ?" 

This is the famous objecEtion ad- 
vanced by Mr: Bayle, which he 
has dwelt fo long upon in Jiis wri- 
tings, and has repeated again and 
again in a thoufand different fliapes ; 
and tho': it has been urged evcT' 
fince pain has been known in the. 
world, yet heAi^LS.W^AVv!^ ^t of 
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arming it with fo many fliimng ' 
comparifons, that philofophers and 
divines have been frightened as at 
fomething new and terrible. Some 
have called in metaphyfics to their 
aid ; whilft others have had re- 
courfe to the fpacioufnefs of the 
heavens ; and in order to comfort 
\is in om- afflidlions, they have fet 
before ns an infinite variety of 
worlds peopled by happy inhabi- 
tants, I fhall not here make nfe 
of any new hypothefis, but Ihall 
confine myfelf to.the objedlion \t^^ 
felf ; and, even from this, endea- 
vom- to draw out a proof of the 
very dodbrinc which it oppofes:. 
nor fliall I bring in any deep or. 
abflrufe reflecflions, but fuchas mi 
occur to the flightcft attrition. 
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The greatefl part of philofo'^ 
phers, inftead of taking their ideas 
of beings from their nature, have 
formed their notions of them from 
their own ideas. Seated in their 
clolets they have fearched-into the 
hidden recefles of nature, and, in 
fome fort, refembling Cervantes's 
hero, mounted upon a v^oodcn 
horfe, w^ith their eyes bound up : in 
this manner Aey have traverfed the 
vrhofe univerfe, determining the 
nature of all beings, and afligning 
to each of them their particular 
fundlions^ 

This has. been the fort of philo^ 
fophy which Mr Bayle has fallen 
into : he has .wrefled the meaning 
of certain theological expreffions, 
in order to make it appear, that 
there can be no other ^ower in 
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God, but that of making all his 
• creatures perfedly happy ; thus 
having framed an idol which na** 
ture as well as religion difclaims^ 
it then became an eaiy matter for 
him to deftroy the work of his 
hands. Natural theology is a 
branch of phyfics. If then we 
have a mind to guard ourfelves 
from this deceitful illuiion, let us 
follow the method which is iuc-* 
cefsfully madeiife of in fciences of 
the fame kind« Let us make ob* 
iervationsand inquiries into naturCf 
and fo frame our ideas according 
to the difcoveries which we make. 
Let this be the thread which may 
guide us. in our refearches, and, 
where this fails, there let us flop. 

In relation to the author of the 
laws of fenfation^ two c^'eKvyciS3> 
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and thefe very different too, may be 
aiked : Is he intelligent ? Is he 
beneficent I Now if we do not 
confider thefe two points diftindtiy 
and feparately, or if we deny him 
to be an intelligent Being, becaufe 
he may not have been beneficent 
in proportion to our defires, this 
would be ofiering a violence to the 
firit laws of the art c^ thinking. 
Let us not then confoimd thefe 
two quefUons together, but exa- 
mine them apart ; and fb we fhall 
endeavour to clear up the firft. 

We know by experience that 
there are blind caufes, that is to 
fay, fuch as have no defign, and 
there are likewife intelligent caufes, 
which purfueau; ultimate end thro' 
all the difierent parts of their 

irkiS. We may diftinguifh them 
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by the nature of their productions, 
fince the exadl relation which all 
the parts bear to the principal end, 
is the-charadteriftic of an intelli- 
gent caufe. ' This juft relation 
(hines confpicuous through all the 
laws of fenfation. Pleafnre and 
pain equally contribute to main- 
tain ouf prefervation ; the one ferves 
to point out to us what is moft 
agireeable to our nature^ whilft the 
other makes us know what is pre- 
judicial to us. There is a certain 
ple^fing imjH'eflion, which marks 
out fuch foods as are proper to be 
changed into our fubftance ; whilft 
hunger and thirft put its in mind 
that perfpiration and cxercife make 
'a confiderable wafte in our bodies, 
and how dangerous it would be^ 
^o delay long the rq^atioxioixKv^ 
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lofs. Lctusfuppofe, for a moment, 
that we liad no painful fenfa- 
tion to give us notice of our prefent 
or future evik;.we ftiould then 
perceive, that the want of this 
pain would foon make way for 
death, who would arm himfelf for 
the deftrudion of all forts of ani- 
mals, and for this end would 
make ufe of pain as well as plea- 
fure indifcriminately. 

There are nerves extended thro- 
the whole of our body, which ferve 
to inform us what is good, and 
what is hurtful to us. The pain- 
ful fenfation is in proportion to 
the force of what hmts the nerves j 
fo that, according to the greatnefs 
of the evil, we make fo much the 
more hafle to remove die caafe, 

^ .leek the remedy. 
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It fometimes happens that pain 
does not precede our evils, but at 
once advances upon us -with our 
ruin ; nothing then which fur- 
rounds us can retard their approach. 
It is with the laws of fenfation 
as with thofe of motion. The 
laws ofnwtion regulate the fuc- 
ceflion of thofe changes which 
happen in bodies, and fometimes 
tring rain upon rocks or barren 
lands ^ in the fame manner, the laws 
of fenfation regulate the fucceflion . 
X)f changes which happen in anima- 
ted beings J and thofe pains which 
appear to us of no ufe, are often- 
times neceffary confequences which 
flow frontx the circumftances of our 
Situation. But tho* thefe different 
laws may, in fome particulars, ap- ^ 
•pear to be of no ufe, yettbis\%^ 
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lefs inconvenieiicy than it would 
be to fuppofe them coatinually li- 
able to change, fince this allows 
no fixed principle capable of fuper- ^ 
intending the noianagement of men 
or animals. 

The defign of tliefe general laws 
is not to make all the. individuals 
immortal ; 'tis only to preCerve the 
different fpccies. Now it is evi- 
dent, that die laws of fenfation, 
as well as motkm, are perifedly 
calculatsd for this prefervation, 
Thofe of motion, at all feafons, 
qUkI in all ^ces, fumiih die various 
forts of animals with whatever is 
iiiefulornecdiaiyforthem. Thdfe 
of fen&tkm point outtothem vrhat- 
cvcr is agreeable to their nature, and 
invite them to look out for fuch ; 
'whiic, at the fame time, they in- 
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flrn(£l them in whatever is preju- 
dicial, and oblige them to remove 
^tid. keep at a diftance everjr thing 
of this fort. 

What depth of underftanding 
muft th&tt be in the Author of na- 
ture, who, in a manner ib fimple, 
yet fo full of variety, continually 
changes the fcene of the univerfe, 
yet, in general, prcferves it . the 
fame ! 

The laws of fenfation not only 
confpire with the works of the 
whole univerfe in proclaiming that 
there is an intelligent caufe ; but 
what's more, 1 affirm that they 
likewife prove to us the benefit 
cence of this great governor of the 
world. 

His bounty is made manifeft by 
the care which he has takcu^ tv^^v 
O 2 o\J^ 
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only to provide for us what is ne»- 
ceffary, but likewife what is con- 
venient and agreeable ; and this 
care of his fliines forth in all the 
laws of fenfation^ 

When my hand is benumbed 
with cold, and I happen ta put it 
too near the fire, the exquifite pain 
which I feel, makes me draw it 
back immediately. In like manner, 
I am every hour indebted to fuch 
friendly alarms, for the preferva- 
tion of fome part or other of me. 

But if I approach the fire at a 
moderate diftance, then I feel an 
agreeable warmth j and we may 
obferve, that, in fuch impreffions 
of objeds, or exercifes of our diffe- 
rent faculties as are in any degree 
fuited to prolong our exiftence^ or 
raife our perfedion, tlie Crea* 
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tor has beftowed pleafure with an 
open hand. To ftrengthen this ob- 
fervation, lappealtothofepleafing' 
IbnTations which flow from paint- 
ing, fculpture, architcftnrc, and all 
the objefts of fight. \ It is the fame 
withmnfic, dancing, poeti^, elo- 
quence, hiftory, geometry, as well 
as all the fciences, the diver- 
fions, and employments of life; 
fo it is too in the fiiendlhip, affec- 
tion, and in Ihort all the motions 
of the body, mind, and heart. Such 
is the extenfive goodnefs of the 
Deity, that he feems to have been 
liberal, nay profufe of all thofe 
pleafures and agreeable feniations* 
which were confiftent with. his> 
divine wifdom. 



O3 \.S^^5^L 
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1 fliall not kcre %cndr asny^ time 
to confute thaJt tenet of the Ma- 
nkheans^ who held that there ^re 
two deities, oae of whom diftri** 
buted pkafnre, and the oth«r pain. 
Mr Bayle feems only to have re- 
vived this dodbrine, which has been 
exploded for fo raaiiy ages ; and to 
have made ufe of this fyften^t, as, 
in battle, a decayed hot^e may fefve 
for a flicker for a few minutes* He 
had hot a fufficient turn for fhper- 
ftition, to make him believe two 
Deities* But however it may be, 
I fliall only obf^ve, that fince the 
diftribution of pleafure and pain 
equally aiifwers the fame unity of 
dcfign, for thisreafon it is no proof 
of two intelligences necelTarily 
at variance with qach other. 
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CHAP. XI. 

Of tbt pleafures tiuhich accompMj 
our perfwmanct of the duties njuc 
ow€ t(t God.. 

IT hsis been &kid of Admiration;, 
that ikEC wa& tlbe daughter of 
Ignoraace ; but when wcfurvey the 
works of natltfe, and beEu^ld fbch 
marks of ait and desterirf , wc 
cannot help being f^led with admi^ 
ration^ which generally rifes in pro^ 
portion to oui" knowkdge. 

A Deity fo in£nitely inteHigcnt 
ought to attract 6ms admiratiofi ; a 
being of fuch unbottft^ed'gdddncft 
ought furely to raifein n& gratittidr' 
and engage our confidence t 
efteem.. 
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Epicurus, by endeavouring to 
confute the exiftence of a God, 
thought he did well in attempting 
to difprove a power that feemed to 
be a enemy to our happinefs. But 
why fhould we form this falfe idea 
of a being, who has not only given 
\is diflferent taftcs, but at the fame 
time furrounded us on all fides with 
agreeable fenfations ; who has not 
only furnifhed us with variety of 
faculties, buthas likewife contrived* 
them in fuch a manner, that the ex- 
ercifeof all of them is accompanied 
with a pleafure which tends to our 
prefervation ? Are the go6ds offer- 
ed to us to be lefs efteemed, becaufe* 
they ve the prefents of a fupreme 
and intelligent being ? Ought they 
not to be accounted rather more va- 
Juable, fincc they are the pledges^ 
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of his goodnefs towards us ? In 
fliort, when we confider the power, 
the wifdom, and goodnefs of God, 
ought we not patiently to fubmit 

to the afflitSlions with which he vi- 

• 

fits us, and contentedly to bear the 
lofs of bleflings which he thinks 
proper to deprive us of: nor ought 
we to murmur againft the laws 
which he has prefcribed to us. 

Shall we pretend to rebel againft 
a power that's infinite ? No, let us 
not heighten oxir misfortunes by ex- 
erting our utmoft but vain efibrts 
againft the hand of omnipotence; 

We are placed in the univerfe, 
as in the garden of our firft parents; 
and if we are forbid theufe of one 
particular firuit, neverthelefs let us 
with gratitude accept of otliers, 
which, of themfelves, invit/^w^Xic^ 
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partake of thenu Let us enjoy what 
is ofiered us, without thinking our- 
fcWcs unfortunate by what is re- | 
fufed. Defire is fed by hope , but J 
dies when there is no poffibility of 
attaining to its objedL Is there 
any man in Europe who can be fo 
unreafonable as to complain that he 
has not been feited on the throne j 
of the Mogul ? Let us not torment ' 
cmrfelves with fruitldfs defires, nor 
be uneafy^ or out of humour about 
the want of any diing which is not 
a part of the happineis deftined for 
ns ; let us look upon the ac- 
quifition of fuch to be as impof- 
fible to be obtained as the kingdom 
of Alia, If we fubmit ourfelves 
with humility to the almighty , 
power of our Creator, then we have 
the inward &tiafa£tion to know, 
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that, if we were admitted int» his 
councils, we flaould applaud the 
motives of his laws, and be highly 
delighted with the reafons cf his 
condud. 

The univerfc items to £picurus 
and Spinoda to be nothing but a 
motley aflemhlage of wcriis pro- 
ceeding from a blind cauie ; but 
to men of virtue it is a magnificent 
temple, inhabited by a beneficent 
Deity, who has communicated to 
them a part of his defign, and has 
difplayed to dicm the wonderful 
works of his wiidom; who pro- 
fufely beftows upon them whatever 
is neceflaryj ufeful, or agreeable ; 
and to- all the bleifings which he 
has beftowed upon them, he has 
likewife ad<ied the profpe<5l of a 
iiappinefs as lading as him£di* 



\^^x. 
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Let "US by no means wifli then 
to throw oflF the duties which we 
owe to God: pleafnre accompanies 
them; pleafure, I fay, which is 
infeparably conne<5led with every 
motion of admiration, gratitude, 
hope, or love, and, in this cafe, be- 
comes ftill greater, becauie it is 
founded upon the moft juft and 
reafonable grounds. 






<:.^K^, 
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CHAP. XII. 

Of the pleafure nvhlch accompanies 
the performance (fear duties to- 
'wards our/elves. 

THE duties.prefcribed by mo- 
ral philofophy in regard to 
ourfelves, may be reduced to thefe, 
to know how to fet a juft et- 
tcem upon the goods which are 
offered to us, and to bear our mif^ 
fortunes with refolutioBu 

There was a fe(5l of philofo- 
phers who feemed to have an in- 
tjention te extirpate all plcafures. 
Their fchoob refounded nothing 
elfe but this aullcrc leffon, Ab- 
ftain from pkafurcs. But -why 
fo? fince Neceflity herfelf, in a 
manner^ obliges us to eiv^o^ i?Cisix«\-, 
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either when we quench our thirft, 
or fatisfy onr hunger, or when we 
open our eyes or ears. We cannot 
help feeling pleafure in our em- 
ployments, as well as amufements; 
in folitude, as well as fbciety . Are 
we then to defpife thefe bleflings 
which are fo connefted with life? 
ought we not rather, with grateful 
hearts, to rejoice in the pofleilion 
of them ? 

But farther, I afilrm, that plea- 
fure fprings from the bofom of vir- 
tue. An inward fatisfadlion never 
fails to accompany every employ- 
ment that's fuited to our abilities 
and condition. Relaxations are 
moft agreeable, when they are pron 
curcd by labour^ and ufcd with 
moderation as not to create 
^ong all tibe defcrip-* 
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ticMis prefented to us by hiflory or 
tragedy, there are none more de- 
lightful than thofe iji which the 
beauty of the foul fhines forthwith, 
all its luflxe. A friendfliip that 
arifes from virtue, will excite the 
moft exquifite pleafures y and amidft 
all the pleafing advantages whicri 
proceed from a friendly aflFedlion, 
there can be none of a higher de- 
gree than that which makes us fix 
our efteem upon the moft defer- 
ving qualities of the perfon who is 
the objedl of our love, which re- 
conciles our taftes, unites our views, 
and renders our interefts mutuall 

Virtue is far from excluding 
agreeable pleafures ; flie only takes 
pains to give the preference to thofe 
which are moft worthy of it. Here 
a. queftion of no fmall im5orfaA>LC.t. 
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occurs to us, a iqueftion which, long 
before the time of Epicurus or 
Plato, diTided mankind into two 
different feds, Whether the plea- 
fures of the fenfes be fuperior to 
thofe of the foul? 

In order to determine this point, let 
us fuppofe themfeparated from each 
other,and thus carried to the utmoft 
fiimmitof their perfedlion. Letus 
fuppofe, that a being infenfible of 
the pleafures of the mind, fhould 
talle thofe of the body throu^out 
its whole duration ; and being de- 
ilitute of all knowledge, remember 
nothing of thofe pleafures which it 
has felt, nor forefee any which it 
is to enjoy : thus being ftiut up as 
it were in its Ihell, all its happi- 
nefs confiils in a fort of deaf and 
bliad fenfation, which afiedls it 
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only for the prefent moment. On - 
tJie other, hand, let us fuppofe that 
a man is infenfible. .to all the 
pleafures of the fenfes, while at 
the fame time he enjoys all thofe of 
the mind and heart ; that, in a life 
of folitude, hiftory, geometry^ 
and the polite arts, exhibit to his 
fight all the richnefs of their trea- 
fures, and, while he is in this re- 
tirement, . continually give him 
frelh proofs of the force and extent , 
of his mind: or, if he lives in fo^ 
ciety, that friendfhip and glory, the . 
natural concomitants of virtue,con- - 
tinually furnifh him with new in- - 
fiances. of the grandeur and beauty 
of his foul, and hj his ftrid: adhe-r 
rence to the didlates of reafon, that 
a.fecret fatisfadlion always reigns 
iDi^his heart, whicK xvox?cvvci% ^-2^0. . 
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difturb. Methinks there would bc^ 
but very few men who have any 
notion of the pleafures of the mind 
and body, who, if they had thefc 
two difierent forts of happine& 
placed before them, would, to ufe 
Socratess expreffion, prefer the 
ftate of an oyfter to that of a divi- 
nity. 

The pleafures of the body arc 
moft lively when they are the re- 
medies of pain. Is it not the de- 
gree of thirft which determines 
the degree of pleafure we feel in. 
quenching it ? Socrates, who in 
his comparifons confiders more the 
truth of the refemblance, than the 
majefty of the image, compares 
tdiefe fenfations to that of fcratch- 
ing anj part which itches : an un- 
^e£s goes befoie aTvdi ^^^otsL^ai- 
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nies them, and as fooa as the pain 
vanifhes, the pleafure is alfo anni- 
hilated ; whereas moft of the plea- 
fnres of the mind and foul are not 
adulterated by this impure mixture 
of pain. 

Beiides, all that's exquifite in 
fenfual pleafure, is dq^ived from 
the mind or foul ; without their 
afliftance, it foon cloys and grows 
infipid. 

In fine,, the pleafures of the bo- 
dy have nothing of duration, but 
in proportion as they borrow it 
from our wants; and as foon as they 
are fupplied, they become princi- 
ples of pain. The pleafur^es of the 
mind and foul are then greatly fu- 
perior, had they even no other ad- 
vantage than that of being better 
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fiiitcd tx) fill up the void fpaces olt 
life. 

But amongall the different forts 
of pleafures, whether they he o£- 
the mind or heart, to which 
muft we give the preference? It 
appears to me^ that the teftimonies . 
of all men# concur in giving, the 
pre-eminence to thofe which . flat-* 
ter moft our felf-love. Whence 
comes it, that we are more offend-: 
ed at contempt than hatred ? 'Tis 
becaufe it gives us more pain to 
have our perfecflions called in que- 
flion, than to be threatened with 
the lofs of any other poffeffion. 

A comic 'writer among the 
Greeks has obferved, that the pro- 
per meafures for fecuring a prifo-r 
ner were generally not followed -: 

Why, 
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Why, faid he, might we not allow 
pleafiire to guard him? Why do we 
not bind him in Her fetters i Plau- 
tus and Ariofto have adopted this 
piece of pkafantry. But thofe poets 
muft lurely . have had a very fuper- 
ficial 'knowledge of the human 
heart, if they really believed that 
their captive would not have bro- 
ken his chains. In order to eflFed 
this, there would have been no 
cccafion to difplay to his fight the 
whole luftre of glory ; for as foon 
as he found himfelf to appear de^ 
fpicable in his prifon, as foon as he 
found himfelf liable to the €on>- 
tempt of others, then he would 
have been alarmed, and would have 
endeavoured to throw off his yoke, 
and prefer honourable danger to 
fhameful pleafure. For the truth 
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fiiitcdtx) fill up the void fpaces (A 
life. 

But amongaU the different forts 
of pleafures, whether they he of 
the mind or heart, to which 
muft we give the preference ? It 
appears to me^ that the teftimonies . 
of all men# concur in giving the 
pre-eminence to thofc which, flat-* 
ter moft our felf-love> Whence 
comes it, that we are more offends 
ed at contempt than hatred ? 'Tis 
becaufe it gives us more pain to 
have our perfedlions called in que- 
flion, than to be threatened with 
the lofs of any other poffeffion. 

A comic 'writer among the 
Greeks has obferved, that the pro* 
per meafures for fecuring a prilb-? 
nerwere generally not followed-: 

^,hy^. 
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Why, faid he, might we not allow 
pleafure to guard him? Why do we 
not bind him in her fetters i Plau- 
tus and Ariofto have adopted this 
piece of pkafantry. But thofe poets 
muft furely. have had a very fuper- 
ficial 'knowledge of the human 
heart, if they really believed that 
their captive would not have bro- 
ken his chains. In order to eflfedi 
this, there would have been no 
occafion to difplay to his fight the 
whole luftre of glory j for as foon 
as he found himfelf to appear de- 
fpicable in his prifon, as foon as he 
found himfelf liable to the €on>- 
tempt of others, then he would 
have been alarmed, and would have 
endeavoured to throw off his yoke, 
and prefer honourable danger to 
ihameful pleafure. For xSx^ xxxsjJg. 
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ant truth ; and tho' {he has annexed 
a particular pleafurearifingfromthe 
marks which others give us of their 
efleem^ yet flie has, at the lame 
time, fixed a blemilh on thofe who 
claim public praife as their due. 
Does flie not feem here to be a 
little contradidlory to herfelf ? For 
why fhould Ihe make it difgrace- 
ful to require efteem, while, at the 
fame time, fhe feemS to prompt us 
to feek for it by the pleafure which 
attends it ? In this let us not 
blame the condudl of nature, but 
rather admire her wifdom ; fhe in- 
fbrms us by the voice of our in- 
ward reflecflion, that public e- 
fteem is a fort of recompence due to 
virtue, but that it ought not to be the 
motive. To be over-fond of the 
dleem of others, is^ in effed^ a kind 
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of proof that we have not our own 
inward efteem. Let us then firft 
feek the approbation of an upright 
confcience, which hatred or calum- 
ny cannot deprive us of, which 
will be fome time or other follow- 
ed by the efteem of others, and is 
always accompanied with the ap- 
probation of God himfelf. 

Let us not allow ourfelves to be 
dazzled by the flattery of ,a falfe 
judgments Behold that man who 
appears fo .melancholy and dejedl- 
cd ; he imagined that grandeur 
confifted in a numerous train o"f 
attendants ; by this means he 
thought hisbeiqg was aggrandized. 
A reverfe of fortune forced him to 
retrench half his retinue: he is in- 
fenfible to all other happinefs which 
/remains, and is become i^^ti^S^^ 
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miferable by the lofs of what was 
really \ifelefs to him. Turn your 
eyes to that other perfbn, who pof- 
ieffes fo much wealth, and is ar- 
rived to fiich a pitch of grandeur; 
yet fee what a fit of frenzy and 
defpair has feized him : This man 
meafurcd his happinefs by the ten- 
demefs of a wife, or perhaps by 
the favour of his prince ; his dar- 
ling pleafure has been fnatched 
from him, the lofs of which has 
made fuch a chafm in his heart, 
that the horror of it has tainted all 
the other bleffingS which furround 
him. 

It is true that thefe phantoms 

of perfedlion, proceeding from an 

imagination tranfported either by 

ambition or love, may -fometimes 

fiice a ttanfixot^ \Aa^&ct^ \xvote 
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lively than that foft and durable 
joy which accompanies reafon; but 
this fleeting fenfation is of the 
fame nature with that which makes 
drinking more agreeable in a fever 
than in health : it fuppofes a di- 
flemper in the foul, from whence 
arifes an uneafinefs in the purfuit of 
the objedl of defire, difguft in the 
enjoyment, and defpair in the pri- 
vation. 

Tis not only in the external tef- 
timonies of perfection that we find 
a fort of happinefs, fince it alfo 
confifts in the confcioufnefs of pof- 
fefling it. 

But amidft all thefe agreeable 
enjoyments which offer them- 
felves, are we entirely to give up 
ourfelves to thofe which are at- 
tended with the greateft pleafure-? 
No. TTie fame fenfaxvoxvs* x.cy5 ^^^«^ 
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repeated, ^ill foon blunt {hefenfi- 
tive faculty j loathing and diftafte 
will iflue forth from the very bo- 
fom of pleafure ; fo that what a 
little before gave us the mofl ex- 
ftatic joy, will become the X)bje(9i 
of our averfion. How then are 
we to defend ourfelvesagainftiiich 
formidable enemies ? We can do it 
in no other way but by difFufing a 
variety thro' all that employs our 
faculties ; for this will give an air 
of novelty to the objedls of our 
tafte. The pleafures of the mind 
and thofe of the body, reft and 
motion, folitude and company, re- 
laxations and ferious employments, 
all thefe acquire new charms by 
fucceeding each other ; and. dieir 
variety produces the fame eflPedl in 
life, as the difference of concords 
•"./lannony* 
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In our different faculties we have 
a hidden ftore of valuable feeds, 
which become, dead if not proper- 
ly nouriihed, but they fpring up 
and flourifh, if affifted by the cul- 
ture of arts and fciences. The more , 
thefe arc brought to light, the more 
we are fumifhed with prefervatives 
againft the affaults of our paffions, 
as well as expedients to make life 
agreeable. 

A certain great poet, by way of 
allegory , has told us that Jupiter had 
opened at the foot of his throne 
two fountains, the one of pleafure, . 
die other of pain J and according to 
his will; mixed the^ two liquors, 
and thus determined the happinefs 
or misfortune of 'each man in pro- 
pbrtion to the nature of the mix- 
ture. May we not Yvk^^Si^^ ^'^^^cl 
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fome projMrkty, apply this fifbion to 
the difFerent kinds of agreeable fcn- 
fations ? The idea of our perfcAi- 
on, and the fucceflive esiercife of 
our diflFcrent faculties, are two 
Ibuixes continually flowing with 
dijfferent plcafures. A wife and 
beneficent being mixes thefe jM^e- 
cious liquors in equal portions in 
favour of the man of wiidom, and 
pours them out inceflantly upon 
him. 

Let us not then place our chief 
happinefs in riches and grandeur* 
There is no ftate of life wherein it 
is not in our power to form a chain, 
of agreeable fenfations, by procu- 
ing to ourfelves a (e^es of virtuous 
exercifes, which may keep our fa- 
' -^ ' I In ai5tion without fatiguing 
4cme.are happy in 
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poffeffing tlic gifts of fortune, who 
can be happy without the poffet- 
fion of them. In reality, that man 
enjoys true and folid happinefe 
who confines his defires within the 
circle of real wants, and grafps at 
nothing out of his reach ; this is a 
fort of philofophy which will effec- 
tually fecure him againft all melan- 
choly and uneafinefs : but as foon 
as die human heart goes beyond 
thefe limits alfigned by nature, it 
lofes itfelf in. an immenfe field, 
where fortune fports with it by the 
airy bewitching phantoms esiiibi- 
ted to it ; and when once things 
are brought to this fituadon, we \ 
fhall be able to find no bounds fuf- 
ficicnt to flop the rapidity of our 
defires*. 
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Health, a keen appetite, and 
ftrength of body, feem to be the 
portion of indigence j befides, the 
pleafures of the mind, friendr 
ihip and affedion, tranquillity of 
foulj joy, and in — rd fatis£a<£tion, 
are oftener found in a middhng 
llation, than in the retinue of 
princes. What then are the chief 
advantages of wealth and gran- 
deur ? They confift ia Jbaviag our 
felf-love. flattered by the magnife- 
cent ftrudhire of our houfes^. the 
richnefs of our furniture aad equi- 
page, and the power we have of 
lording it over others. We njay 
certainly be happy in thefe advaa- 
tagesj ,but we are gready to-be la- 
mented if we ftandin-need of thefe 
deceitful marks of perfedlionu Me- 
thinks. they are like perfumes or 



I 
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concerts ; toenjoy them is agreeable, 
but it is the greateft misfortune 
not to be able to bear the want of 
them. 

Wifdom not only banifhes from 
us melancholy and chagrin,, but 
alfo fecures us againft that pain 
which in good conftitutions gcne*^ 
rally arifes from excefs j and when 
flie cannot abfolutely prevent it^ 
Ihe at leaft blimts the edge of its 
impreflion, which acquires ftrength 
in proportion as there is lefs cou- 
rage to oppofe it, A Grecian ge- 
neral, famous for having XDtade 
one of the moft glorious retreats *, 
allures us, that the fame degree of 
fatigue is not fo hard to the general 
as to the common foldicr; the va- 
nity t)f the former carries half the 

* XenophoD*. 
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burden, whilft the latter bears the 
whole upon his flioulders. The 
Indians, barbarians, and £inatics, 
have Ihewn a chearfulnefs in the 
midft of the moll exquiiite tortures, 
to fuch a degree have they got the 
znaftery of their minds, as to be 
able to divert their attention firom 
the fenfation which gives them 
pain, and fix it upon fome idea 
which flatt«^ them. Is it impof^ 
iible that reaibn and virtue fhould 
kam from ambition and prejudice, 
in the fame manner, to weaken 
the impreflion of pain by agree- 
able divcrfions ? 



CHAP. 
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CHAP. XIII. 

Of the pkafure "which is annexed to 
the performance of our duties to 
our fellow-creatures. 

THERE are two fpecies of 
maxims, in the obfervancc 
of which the happinefs of mankind 
is not a little interefted: the former 
are, as it were, the fundamental 
laws of fociety ; were thefe to be 
imiverfally broke through, all men 
would be involved in one common 
misfortune ; fuch are thefe which 
compofe what is called the law 
of nations : do injury to no one, 
and fulfil the engagements you 
have entered into. It is unjuft, 
-and declarative of our ctmive^ xsi 
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mankind, to infringe thefe laws, 
unlefs when the intercft of the 
public gives us a fandlion to do 
fo. 

There are other maxims which 
are lefs the bafis than the orna- 
ments of fociety ; tho' they are not 
abfolutely neceflary to fupport it, 
yet they procure it all the perfec- 
tion which it is fufceptible of. Such 
are thofe which command us to 
fuccour others in diftrefs, and con- 
tribute all that lies in our power 
to promote the happinefs of our 
neighbours; if we obferve thefe 
rules, then we fliall be beneficent, 
and, in a manner, become the tute- 
lar dieties of oiu: fellow-creatures. 
^^ different maxims are com- 
this gofpel precept, Love 
-lOT as yourfelf J that 
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i]5, be juft and beneficent. This is 
what morality enjoins us to per- 
form, and the theory of fenfation 
advifes us to the fame. 

The vi<5lims of injufUce are 
not the only fuflPerers ; as a ferpent 
it begins with tearing the perfon in 
whofebofom it has been harboured. 
It owes its birth to an immoderate 
defire of riches or honours, and pro- 
duces uneafinefs and difcontent. If 
the unjuft man fliould flatter himfelf 
that he may efcape the vengeance 
of men, or the juftice of God, yet 
furely this hemuft lament, that he 
has placed his perfection or happi- 
nefs in fuch a fleeting poflTeffioa 
of objeiSs, which depend on the 
will of others, and lie at the dif- 
|K)£al of capricious fortune. 
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Pride and intereft not only ftib- 
jedl our happinefs to things with- 
out us,butalfo by waging a fecret 
war on all around us,- fow in our 
hearts the feeds of general hatred, 
which weaken or ftiflc thofe of be- 
nevolence and fricndihip. On the 
Xother hand, if we are free from 
thofe vicious paiHons, then we 
view other m^i in the fan^e light 
as we do the heros of tragedy ; 
then the heart, framed by nature to 
love mankind, will be totally in- 
clined to benevolence and friend- 
fliip. Now if it is true that every 
degree of benevolence is a pleafure, 
that Ibrrow itfdf is accompanied 
with a fecret fatisfadion when 
It arifes from benevolence, and 
that every ^k&. of hatred and en^ 

vy 
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vy is attended with pain, our hap- 
pinefs muft be fo much the more 
complete and folid, as the conduft 
of our life is calculated to in- 
fpire uswithfentimentsofloveand 
benevolence, and to remove thofe 
of hatred and ill-wilL ' -y^ 

The habitual pradlice of jufticc 
and benevolence not only makes 
us happy by the motions excited in 
our heart, but ftill renders us more 
fo, by the fentiments which are by 
this means infpired into thofe who 
keep us company. 

The Author of nature, who haa 
been fo careful in fumifhing us 
with fuch taftes as arefuited to our 
prefcrvation, has likewife implant^ 
ed in us two different defires in re- 
gard to other men, that of beings 
feared, and that of being loved. 
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In the ftate in whick mankind 
were before the eftablifhment of ci- 
vil laws, it was perhaps more impor- 
tant, and confequently more agree- 
able to be feared than loved } be- 
caufe fear is a better defence than 
love againfl t^ofe whom ambition 
or intercft have armed againfl ns.. 
Thus am'ongft fovereigns, who 
with refpedt to each other may be 
confidered in this ftate, it is often 
lefs agreeable to beloved than dread- 
ed by the neighbouring powers. 
The cafe is quite diflferent with in- 
d i V iduals . The laws are the guar- 
dians of their property, their hor- 
nour, and their lives: what does 
it lignify to them to be feared? 
but it is highly important to them, 
-md confequently agreeable, to be 
The love of others is often 

of 
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e£ great fervice to us, and is 
always accompanied with conti- 
nued marks of efteem and friendr- 
fhip, . which are generally more 
pleafingthan the very fervices done 
to us. It has been faid of praife, 
that it is, to the perfon to whom. it 
is offered, the. moft pleafing of all 
mufic ; and. we may venture to 
aihrm, that there is not;hing more 
agreeable to the mind than to be 

beloved. 

It is by juftice and^benevolence^ 
that we procure this agreeable fa- 
tisfadlion. Pride and inj uftice caufe 
dillike ; if weak and impotent, they 
become theobjedls of contempt; if 
joined to power, then they are ha- 
ted by us. They aim at eftablifh-r 
ing happinefs on the ruin of others^ 
whereas virtue, by reconciling out 
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own happinefs with that of o- 
thers, makes our private advan- 
tage their common good. Wc 
may form fomc notion of thi^^ 
by that intereft which we can?^ 
not help having in favour of thofe. 
virtuous perfbns produced in tra- 
gedy upon our theatres. 

It is true, indeed, that the ap- 
pearance of virtue may produce this 
effecfl, as well as virtue herfelf. 
But we may fay of her what has^ 
been faid of love; it is almoft im- 
poffible to make the counterfeit 
pafs current for any confiderable 
time ; the only way to appear jufl 
and benevolent is really to be fb*. 

Let us fuppofe a man; who be- 
ing hated by alt his acquaintance^ 
hate& them equally in his turn. All 
ihc objfi&s which axe o^Eered to hi& 
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fight will be ofFenfive to him, all 
the motions excited in his heart 
will give him pain. Such we may 
conjedvirc to be the condition of 
thofeunhappy wretches, who, after 
. death, are wholly devoted to hatred 
and injuftice ; thefe have been 
their crimes in this world, the very 
pracflice of which has been their 
firft punilhment. 

On the other hand, let la^ conii* 
der the juft and benevolent man,, 
who rejoices in the love and efteeni 
of all who know him ; his life is 
one continued aft of benevolence, 
and all the objeds prefented to him 
will be agreeable. The motions 
raifed in his heart are fb many 
pleafures.. Such certainly is the 
ftate of thofe happy mortals who 
are placed in the regii^ii^ oi Vvv^'^ 



^ttS^ 
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and wlipfe minds are continualfy' 
bufiedinthe exercise of benevo- 
lence, which was their deUghfr 
whiUt here . bdow' ont earthy and 
even then yielded them a ibrt o£ 
recompepce for their viitue, by, 
that fatisfaAion which attended jtha 
£radice.of it. 

Nothing is more uncommon ta 
be met with, than a man perfedtly 
imjuft, or perfejftly benevolent* . 
Betwixt thefe, two extremes therei 
is a vaft ocean, where the greateft 
j^art. of mankind fludtuate. The. 
more our heart is given to hatred^ 
the nearer we approach to com- 
plete mifery ; and the more we. 
have of beaevolenGe,^ the nearer 
we arrive at perfect happinefs. 

But it may be faid, How caa 
we avoid hating thofc who hurt 
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us in our interefk or reputation ? 
We muft own an attempt of this 
nature to be difficult ; yet what 
fhould we have a greater regard to 
than our happinefs ? and can we ol>- 
tain it if we indulge hatred in our 
hearts ? Lej us only be as ingeni- 
ous to extirpate it from our breafts, 
as we are often in vindicating and 
maintaining it to be right. 

May it not happen, that thoie 
whom we complain of, may have 
founded their condudl with relped: 
to us upon very good reafons ; 
why then fliQuld we hate th^m^ 
fince their behaviour has been fucli, 
as our own would have been in the 
like fituation ? Nay, even though 
they unjuftly attack us, we ought 
only to lament their misfortune in 
harbouring within their breaft 
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ibce prmcxple df pam and vneafU 
aefi. Thej oug^t to te c^oifider^ 
ed as fick pafons^ who ia a Tkdeat 
fever iamgme diey ih^ 
fchrcs bj wounding every oae tkat' 
comes in their way. Let os guard 
againft dKsr fiory > but let us not. 
punifii ouiiHTeSy by giving way to 
pafficMU which may ruffle and di- 
fturb the quiet of our fbuls^ 
. Befides theie fentiments of hu-* 
manity which we owe to mankind 
in general, there are'likewife par- 
ticular duties arifingfromthe feveral 
ftations wherein providence has plac^ 
edus. They may be reduced tothis 
general branch, to behave toour fu- 
periors, equals, inferiors, and neigh- 
bours, as we would they ihould do 
unto usin the like circumilanccs. Let 
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this be the rule of our condudl j 
and if we are careful ftridly to 
fulfil thefe duties, this will be 
a means to procure us the efteem, 
?is well as the afFe(5lion and confi- 
dence of all our acquaintance, and 
will kindle in them the warmeft 
fentimerkts of benevolence towards 
us. \ 

Among all the duties which arife 
itovci the various connections in life, 
there are none which have more 
the appearance of being beyond* 
human nature, than thofe of per* 
fedl friendlhip. It requires of ud 
to give up our deareft intcreft in 
favourof our friend, swid to regard 
him as the moft vahlable part of 
ourfelves. However, there is ne 
fource more abounding in agt^cablc 
Cenfations^ than tiie ^.ccwa^^c&e 
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ment of thefe duties which appear 
fo difficult ; and even to be fen- 
fible of having a capacity to per- 
form them, is a very exquifite plea- 
fure, ', 

There have been fome eminent 
authors, who have maintained, that 
in the intercourfe of friendfliip, we 
have more to lofe than we can 
gain ; 'tis, fay they, a fort of ex- 
tenfion of ourfelves, which expofes 
us to mifery, not only in our own 
perfons, but in thofe of others alfo. 
To think in this manner, in my 
opinion, betrays a total ignorance 
of the power of love. Virtue is of 
fiich a nature, and the intereft 
which true friends feel in what af- 
fedls each other, is fo peculiar, that 
it multiplies their joys, and dimi- 
nilhes their forrows ; nay, even in 
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the mutual fadnefs of friends there 
is diffiifed a fort of pleafing fenfa- 
tion, which they would not part 
with for the moft lively pleafurcs. 

But if it is tnie, that bcnevo- ' 
lence alone makes men happy ^ 
how comes it about, that the ge- 
nerality of mankind fenem prone to 
injuftice and hatred ? The princi- 
pal caufe of this diftra<5lion is the 
falfe impreffion which riches and, 
grandeur make upon us. By the 
delufive fplendor, which often con- 
ceals a real mifery, we often make 
an eftimate of fupreme felicity : 
and inftead of exercifing our facul- . 
ties, and condudling ourfelves to- 
wards others, in fuch a manner as 
to infpire us with fentiments which 
are accommodated to our nature, 
and fuited to our hai^^mefe^^N^ -^^^ "^^ 
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impatient to obtain an unbounded 
meafure of things^ which, in them- 
felves, are not neceflary, and are 
only made fo by our fantaftical 
way of thinking j and we facrifice 
every thing that proves an obftacle 
to thefe unlimited defires. *Tis 
not lb with thofe nations, where an 
equality of wealth and circum- 
flances prevent the entrance of am- 
bition and avarice ; in all their re- 
lations in life, 'tis elleemcd as a 
popular ^quality among them, to be 
beneficent to all whom they do not 
look upon as their enemies. 
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C H A P. XIV. 

Of the happvnefs annexed to virtue.. 

I Shall here bring into one view 
all the different forts of plea- 
fures which accompany virtue. 

Sextus Empiricus gives xis anex^ 
tradl of a performance of Grantor, 
which treats of the pre-eminence 
due to all the different kinds of 
happinefs. This famous philofo- 
pher feigned, that, after the example 
of the goddeffes who had iubmit- 
ted their beauty to the determina- 
tion of Paris, in like manner the 
deities who prefide'over riches, 
pleafure, health, and virtue, prefent- 
cd themfelves before the whole na- 
tion of the Greeks, when affembled 
S 2 « 
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at the Olympic' games, and dt- 
fired them, to aflSig^ each of them 
their rank, in prc^prtioji to the 
degree of inffuence which they had 
over the happiuefs of men. Riches 
made a parade «witi» hep m^gnifi^ 
€ence^ and endegtydured to dazzle; 
the fight of the judges ; but Plea- 
JTiire ftepped fbrth, ^rsd reprefenced,. 
that the only nfe of riches was ta 
pFocure us pleaiure, and therefore 
flie laid claim to the firfl place : 
if ealth at the fepae time advanced 
her plea, alledging, that without 
lier all joy would fpon be convert- 
ed into forrow^ At laft Virtue 
made her appearance, apid ended 
the difpute, by plainly demonftra- 
ting to the Greeks, that if we over- 
flowed ever fo much with riches^ 
©r enjoyed ever fo much pleafure 
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and health, yet if we had not the 
afliftance of wifdom and bravery, 
we ftiould foon become the (port of 
cxur enemies. The firft rank was 
thereupon adjixlged to Virtue, the 
fecond to Health, the third to Plea- 
fure,, and the fourth to Riches, 

But, in my opinion, jt is too 
much degrading Virtue to make 
her principal bufinefs confift in be- 
ing a guard to her rivals ; for wa 
may found her pre-eminence upon 
much more noble titles. Riches, 
Pleafure, and Health, become evils 
when we know not how to make 
a proper ufe of them. Wifdom alone, 
to fpeak with propriety, defefves 
the name of goodjiefs, fince,by her 
mestns, misfortunes frequently be- 
come happinefs; while, on the o- 
titer iiand, if Ihe isivat^jt^t 

S 3 ^ 
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tliofe things which we aTccouht the 
greateft happioefSy - turn out quite 
thecontraiy. She removes from 
us all painful fenfadons^ and excites 
in us thofe diat zx die^ moft a- 
greeable. Sorrow for what's paft^ 
repining at what is prefent, and 
anxiety for futurity^ are the greateft 
fcourges of the human race ; but 
Virtue defends us from them, by 
confining our defires to. what is 
within our reach, by mafcing^them 
conformable to reafon, fubjedling 
them to die laws of our Creator, 
and placing our perfedlion not in 
the poffeffion of wavering fleeting 
objedls, but in the proper exer- 
cife of our faculties, liich as arc 
fuited to our prefent condition. 
Spleen and difcontent ipread 
their infedion even to the very 
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throne ; but tjiey dare not approach 
Wifdom, which adorns life with a 
fucceflion of virtuous employments, 
and forms a chain of agreeable fen- 
fations. She even often wards off 
difeafes from us, which are gene- 
rally the fruits of intemperance. 
She does not debar us from the 
pleafures of the fenfes, but offers 
them to us in all their purity 
and innocence, and they become 
agreeable in proportion as we (land 
in need of them^ The plea- 
fures of the mind follow in her 
train, nor do they abandon her 
even in fblitude and adverfity.. 

Wherever the virtuous man turns' 
his thoughts, upon God, mankind 
in general, or his friends and neifl^**^ 
bours^ in particular, he per 
motives of fecrct-joyw Hs 
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forms^himfelf to the ddSgnofhS^ 
Creator, Hvcs wortEy; of the' re- 
gard of aU his £riendiB and acquaint 
taocet and would iurely be loved 
and eftecmed by aU iittdligent be-^ 
iiigs, if they were aJl able to fee 
into the candor and honefty of^his 
heart. He is entirely free fhnn hatred. 
litB weU M fear, and lives in the 
continued exercife of benevolence; 
that is to lay, in the enjoyment of 
the moft agreeable fenfations : in 
Ihort, the fatisfa^tion which ac- 
companies an upright heart, is ta 
the miiul, as Solomon expreiTes it, 
a perpetual feaft. And thus all the 
different kinds of agreeable fenfa- 
tions arc united infavour of Wif- 
dom, and beiifg combined in pro- 
portions ^jegulated by their vivacity ,^ 
duration, and agreement, they foma^ 
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the moft delicious of all harmo- 
nies. 

But the.greateft of all bleffings, 
which the virtuous man enjoys here 
below, is at the hour of death, 
which throws others into defpair, 
whereas it feems to him only as a 
paflage into a more happy life. 

The unjuft man beholds death 
as a frightful fpedbe, which every 
moment approaches nearer and 
nearer to him, imbitters all his 
pleafures, gives a double edge to 
all his misfortunes, and threatens to 
deliver him up to a Ciod who is 
the avenger of the innocent. TTie 
only thing which feems favourable 
to him in the profpeft of death, is 
that it will plunge him into a (late 
of annihilation; but this grou ' 
hope is confiderably weakei 
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the authority of revelation, by the 
inward confcioulhefs of his own 
identity, and the idea of "a juil and 
all-powerful Diety. 

It is not fo with the virtuous 
man. Death brings- him into the 
prefence of a beneficent and intel- , 
ligent Being, whofe laws he- has air- 
ways regarded, and whofe good- 
nefs he has often experienced:' 

If it is true that hope is in itfelf 
an agreeable fenfation, and this in 
proportion to the greatnefs of thi 
good which is theobjedl of it, there 
cannot be upon earth a more de^ 
lightfulfituation than that of a man, 
who feeling a prefent happinefs in 
virtue, has in' death a noble pro*- 
fpedl of perfed felicity opened to 
him. 

I have 
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1 have been giving the pidure of 
the wife man, when perhaps fuch 
a one does not exift in nature ; but 
we Ihall be more and more happy in 
proportion as we refemble this 
portrait. There is inpiorals, as well 
as in arts, a certain idea of perfedlion 
which artifts ought to endeavour 
after, though they can never hope 
to attain to it. , 

I need not dread the ridicule of 
thofe who pretend to give laws to 
their fuperiors, if after having 
pointed out the fources of happi- 
nefs, I obferve that they flow equal- 
ly to empires and private perfons. 
This is a fpeculation which too 
much interefts the human fpecies 
in general, to be forbidden to any 
one who has a mind to amufe hiih- 
felfwithit. 
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A fatal prejudice feems to fet fo- 
vereigns above die la-ws of ftridi: 
equity, which'are feemingly defti- 
ncd for no other end, than to ferve 
as mafks to conceal and difguife 
their ambitious views. How often 
have we feen ftates complain of a 
fuperior power for the violation of 
thefelaws, while, at the fame time, 
they infringe them by their con- 
duct: to inferior powers. It is how- 
ever certain, that in princes as well 
as in fubjedls/ injuftice may be 
compared to counterfeit mon^y, 
which difcovers real mifery *. 

Let us fuppofe a people to be 
perfedly unjuft, we Ihall foon 
perceive them to be perfedlly 
unhappy. Being the declared ene- 
mies of mankind they will be 
* Anti-MachiaTcU 
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equally miferable by the fenfatipns 
which they raife in others, as by 
thofe whieh they feel in them- 
felves : Being feared and hated by 
all their neighbours, they mufl: 
likewife fear and hate them. It is 
not neceffary that the neighbour- 
ing nations Ihould take up arms 
for their defence. It is fufficient 
that each of the individuals guide 
their conduA by tlie maxims of 
the ftate, and accordingly make 
ufe of every method, tho' ever fo 
deteftible, to raife themfelyes upon 
the ruins of each others then wc 
ftiall hav^ fuch a race of men re- 
vived, as formerly ftruck a terror 
into Cadmus, when -they fprung 
out of the earth, and lived toge- 
ther for no other reafon but to 
deftrpy each other^ 

T ^^^ 
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Such a fbciety of me^ could not 
fubfift, nof does hiftory ftimifh us 
with any example of this natttfe* 
It has been often oblferved, that 
robbera could not keep their fo- 
cieties, were they not to prefcrre a 
ftrid juftice among themfelvest 
there have indeed been nations who 
have been more addidled to in* 
juftice than others, yet they have 
been more unhappy in proportion 
as they were more unjuft. 

Let us not meafure the'happi- 
nefs of a kingdom by its grandeur 
or power: thefe are only to be 
confidered as ramparts, which are 
of ufe to defend a place againft its 
enemies, but are not fufficient to 
conftitute the happinefs of its in- 
habitants* What ftate could fhind 
with more luftrc than that of 
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tie Romany who met in their 
public places, at their pleafure 
difpofed of the moft diftant king- 
doms, and gave laws to the moft 
powerful monarchs, but being at 
the height of injuftice, foon ar- 
rived at the height of mifery. 

What they aimed at was to in- 
flave the whole world ; defarts, fo- 
rcfts, even vaft feas were not fiif- 
ficient bulwarks againft the am- 
bition of that people, till at laft all 
the ixeighbouring nations com- 
bined againft the common ene- 
my, and, in the fpace of a few ages, 
overturned a power which had 
the appearance of being able to 
fubfift as long as the imiverfe it- 
felf. 

T 2 1 
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The leading men in this repub- 
lic had indeed proved its mtrfl fa- 
tal enemies; almoft all of them 
grafped at the dominion over their 
countrymen ; and thofc who could 
not afpire fo high, endeavoured at 
lead to enrich themfelves by the 
ruin of the provinces v\rhich were 
intnifted to thcil^ care. 

This corruption of manners had 
equally infedled all orders of the 
ftate, and this nation, governed by 
arbitrary princes, were always ready 
to fell their votes, their laws, and 
liberty, to the highefl bidder. 

An empire in fuch a fituation as 
this, may have an external appear- 
ance of happinefs^^^by the pageantry 
of particular perfons, the pomp of 
their public ceremonies, and their 
numerous and magnificent armies ; 
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but frightfiil mifery lurks in the vi- 
tals of fiich a ftate, which is in*- 
wardly confumed by hatred, fear, 
fadlion, diflxadlion, and all that 
train, of evils which proceeds from 
aa unlimited luft of power. 

Hiftory furnifhes us with too 
many inftances of this fort; and if 
it is true that Diogenes, notwith- 
ftanding all the inquiries he had 
made, could find none but unjuft 
men, in Athens, w^ may defpair of 
finding a virtuous people in the an- 
nals of mankind. Ambition has been 
the eftablifher of moil kingdoms, 
and feems carefully to keep up her 
claim to that title. To this end 
ihe diredls all her maxims, and for 
this purpofe ennobles her cuftoms.. 
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If there is any nation whofe 
(liftinguilhing charafter is ftridt 
juflice, we have good reafon to 
think that we nraft not look fcfir 
fuch among thofe Who have made 
the greateft figure on the theatre 
of the world. We mnft rather ex- 
pedl to find fuch a people enjoying 
a fecret and undifturbed happinefs, 
remote from the buftling fcenes 
of life, which they refign to 
thofe infatuated nations, who 
arc actuated by violent ambition, 
and ftrive to aggrandize them- 
felves by the ruin of their neigh- 
bours. 

One of the moft admirable de- 

fcriptive writers of antiquity has 

given us the following account of 

fuch a virtuous and obfcure peoplef . 

f Tac. De morib* German, c, 35. 
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" The Chaqui, fays Tacitus, arc 
" a very powerful and populous 
" nation: they afpireto be great 
" by no other means than juftice: 
** their difpofitions are naturally 
" turned to peace and quiet:, they 
" cultivate their own lands with- 
'' out forming any defign of inva^ 
" ding their neighbours territo- 
" ries : virtue is not in them the* 
^^ efFedl of weaknefi ; for they a*- 
" bound in infantry as wfell as ca- 
" valry, and as they have a deal of 
** humanity and good nature, they 
**" have no lefs courage to oppofe 
'^ their enemies," 

* ** Every one takes a pleafure 
** in entertaining even a ftranger, 
" ajid giving him a fhareof iiis 
^^ provifions } and if he fhould 
* C. ai. & 35. Dcmor»G«, 
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" fhoit, he then, condudl^ his gucft 
" tp. the hpufc of fome neighbour, 
" wM t^kes k as the gr^ateft kiixd- 
*^ Qei^ from his friend, who has 
" put it into his power to fliew his 
*^ hofpit^lity and fi:iend;thip." 

There haye been German ftatcs 
of a latj^ date, who feem. to have 
inherited by fucceffion ^11 the pro- 
bity of that people. We may be 
convinced of this by what has beea 
faid by a cotemporary hiftorian, 
little inferior to Tacitus, either in 
the ftrength of his peixcil or the 
juftnefs of his pidlures. " Whea 
•* there was any demand for a pub- 
** lie expence, fays Machiavel *, 
** the fenate demanded of every 
" particular as a tax, a certain part 
" of his revenue ; the method of 
• Difcon 1. 5. c. 15:. 
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*' raifing this tax is very particu- 
^^ iar, the confcience of every per- 
^^ fon k charged with it : and e- 
" very one, on the appointed day, 
" brings the fumsaifigned by law, 
" and the funds are always an- 
" fwerable to the intentions of the 
^* fenate, and fufficient for the exit- 
^^ gencies of the ftate;** 

This people, who were not cor*^ 
rupted by luxury or poverty, did 
not decline bearing a part in the 
public burden, but looked uppa 
themfelves as indiipenfibly obli- 
ged to contribute ttitwards an ex- 
pence which the pttblic flood in 
need of. 

Such a corruption of morals pre- 
vails at prefent, that there are but 
few men who have virtue fufficient 
to make the world believe: th^ pof^ 
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fibility pf what ^ whole peppk have 
bpen yirtuo]us enough tp prjdlife. 

Let us erofs the feas, if it is ne- 
ceflary, and pals iot:a a new world 
in queft of fuch a people as this. 
We could formerly haVe found 
fuch a one in the American ifles 
which Columbus difcovered. Her- 
rera, in his firft Decade, has parti- 
cularly defcribed the manners of 
the inhabitants at that time. It 
feems to be a defcription of tfie 
golden age ; and this famous hifto- 
rian had his materials from the ar* 
chives of the Spanilh conful, who 
cannot be fufpedled of the leaft 
partiality in favoupof the Indians. 

At prefent Penfilvania, a colo- 
ny on the continent of America,, 
propofes to revive the virtues of 
the primitive Chriftians, and 
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by the ii^ok:^nC6 of thek miahcits 
ilbfiie kave formed to themfdveS af 
defence,- which has ftriiek a reCi^ 
gious awe into the wild Indians, 
who at the fame time are not at all 
daunted at the bravery and ma!r- 
fial eiploks 6f the othd" Europe* 
ans. 

In fii»3rt, if we can give credit to 
the accounts giv^en of Paraguay, it 
appears by theicni that fome of our 
zealous miffionarics there have put 
into execution the glorious plan of 
Plato's republic. 

All thefe different nations art 
hardly more than ^toms on the fur* 
fa^ of the ekrth ; but if we may 
billieve the Chinefe, the greatell of 
^11 empires has been the moft- vir- 
tuous^ and in the courfe' of three 
dynailies^ there w«9 a fuccdEoxvo^ 
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princes fo full of juftice and bene- 
ficence, that all the neighbouring . 
nations courted it as a favour to 
be governed by their laws. 

We fliall at prefent endeavour 
to .give a fl^etch of an empire per- 
fedtly virtuous ; and in it imitate 
that painter who painted a Ve- 
nus, by colle(Sling all the diflFer- 
ent features which he could dil- 
cern in the moft celebrated beau- 
tics. 

We muft fuppofc then agricul- 
ture to flourifti in this happy king- 
dom, under the fhelter of peace ; 
that ail the arts, fciences, and 
commerce^ meet with the greateft 
encouragement ; by this means po- 
verty and idlenefs will be banilhed*, 
and full fcope given to the ge- 
nius and talents of mankind. It is 
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neceffaty that the head of theilate 
ftiould cherifti all the difitrcnt or- 
ders as members, none of whitrh 
can labour tinder the weight of 
of Watit and mifery, but the whole 
body muft feel the fatal effects.' We 
muft fuppofe that ftrift juftice is 
obferved in fulfilling all treaties, 
eftablifhing all laws, and ih impo- 
ling all taxes and public expehces. 
We may include, that all the 
neighbouring nations will be inte- 
refted in the prefervation of fuch a 
flate, and will be ready to arm in 
its defence, tho' at the fame time, 
independently of all foreign affift- 
ance, it is able to oppofe itsunjull 
invaders ; for this will be the great- 
eft poflible fafeguard to fo wealthy 
and populous a nation. 

U ^^^ 
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We may fay of fuch a perfedl 
kingdom, what we formerly faid 
of the complete fage, Perhaps ^ it 
never exifted. This is the ideal 
perfedtipn aimed at in politics. 
But however that may be, 'tis -cej> 
tain that Xve may meafurc the hap- 
pinefs of ilates by the refemblance 
which they bear to this model of 
their felicity. 

But notwithftanding this plan of 
a happy government has not yet ac- 
tually exifted, yet there is no im- 
poffibility but it may. 
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CHAP. XV. 

^n inquiry into what kinds of life 
are moft happy. 

TH E grcatcft part of man- 
kind make their happinefe 
depend upon others ; even when 
they are at the height of grandeur, 
they often aim at being happy un- 
der the title of fuppliants* It is al- 
moft impoffible that thofe who 
have it in their power to determine 
their lot, fhould always gratify' 
their defires. The heart of every 
man, to ufe a Cartefian expreffion^ 
is a fort of vortex, the center o£ 
whole motions is its own private 
happinefs. But if we expeA that 
our happinefs fhould become th& 
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commbn center of all others, this 
would be defiring apeirfecS: change 
in their nature, this would be as ab- 
furd as tq confent that our happine£s 
depends upon a miracle. Therefore 
let us fuit ourfelves in tne beft man- 
ner tl^at'spoffible taour neighbours, 
b i|t -let u^ ndt^: jexj>e(f]t to . fee truly 
li^pfvy, b:utby gratifying thedifpo- 
l]ti<>ii5 peculifir to our natugre. leall 
tiia£ a ha^ppy CQ^dition of life, in 
which the. agre-^able f^nfations are 
fuflef ior in nuniber to thofe which 
arc painful : the.y are divided" ii^to 
three different claffes, accordjing as 
the. propenfities of the . body, the 
mind, or the heart, aj-e predomi- 
nant, 

'. If we had an intention to bring 
together a fet of men truly ..to be 
envied for their happinefs, I.be- 
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lieve it. would be in vain for us to 
look for fucK in the higheft fta- 
tionB of iifc;: but we fliould find 
them ainbngft thofe who fubfiftby 
a iiioder^td 'labour, and by this 
means earn a fufiicient competency 
for themfelvfes and their families. 
We might foon perceive that fuch 
mortals as thSefe live moft free from 
anxiety, luaeafiaefs, and fpleen, 
andinwiardly poflcls a fecret fund 
of jay, which difeoversitfelf on all 
occafions. . Their life is not fo full of 
iioife and Ihew, but it is more fafe 
and quiet; and tho' there may be 
fome pleafures which they are de- 
prived of, yet they enjoy a great 
many more which thofe in a higher 
fphere of life are ftrangers to. 

The impreflions made on the 
body are lefs agreeablp than thofe 

U 3 TSNSA 
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made upon the mind. One kind 
. of life will dicn be more ^agreeable^ 
in proportion as it is attended with 
more exercife of the mindthan la- 
bour of thie body. What can be 
more pleafirlg than to be able to 
\ enjoy all feafons. all places, jatxd 
nature in general? A^happinefe fo 
exquifite as^ this has fallien tothe lot 
" only of a few extraordinary perfbns. 
It is a fort of fandl^uary, the gates 
of which ignorance has fhut up for 
feveral ages from the greateft part 
of mankind ; Ihe has blafted the 
flowers of knowledge in private 
men, while, at the fame time, fbe 
has ennobled injuftice in conqjae- 
rors. 

Since it is from the heart that* 
the moft agreeable fenllitions flow, 
hence we may conclude that to be 
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the happieft' fort of life where be- 
nevolence moft prevails. ^ Thole 
whom fortvfne has been lavifh to 
in her .favdurs^ cannot tafte the 
true fweets of her bounty, unlels 
they feel a benevolent difpofition 
to ferve the reft of mankind. Their 
true happinefs istobemeafured by 
the number of their fellow-creatures 
whom they make happy. 

What canbe equal to the happr- 
nefs of that prince, who does not 
confine his benevolence within the 
narrow circle of courtiers and flat- 
terers who furround him, but en- 
larges his views^ and makes the in- 
fluence of his bounty extend to 
all his fubjeiSs, in order to pro- 
cure to them all the bleflings of 
life ? He baniflies mifery from his 
ftatei he gives life to arts m^sL 
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fcifcaccs!, ' ariid makes tradedioilrifli ; 
lie encourages. tneii of gcniiifer:aDid 
yirtue^: By. rthi« method hcjwill 
make plenty reign through ;all do^ 
minions, which will ctecjd' more to 
ipcr^afing his teyenuesani^ multi* 
plying his people^ than the moft 
extenfive conqUefts do. The cer- 
tainty of ftfcrigtihening and aug=- 
menting his. power by means 
which are infallible, the delightful 
thoughts of being the miiiifter of 
the Deity in procuring happinefe 
€if mankind, the fight of a whole 
people made happy by his genero- 
fity, the pleafure of beholding fo 
noble a Icheme put into execution, 
in flich a manner as not to be li- 
able toibecometlie fport of fortune, 
the continual fucceflSon of the moft 
agreeable exercifes of benevolence ; 
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in fhort, all the objeds of fight, ; 
all the ideas of the mind, and all 
the motions of the heart, confpire 
' ta make bis ftate the moll happy 
which huifiitn nature is capable 
of. 

It is true,- perhaps, -in.thi& train 
of virtuous fenfations, diere may 
not be any io keen and lively as 
thofe of a conqueror, wiiofe-ambiJ- 
tion is- flufhed with viftory. Yet 
the conqueror purchafes this plea^ 
fore by his ranning the riik oiF be- 
coming the ihoft unhappy of aH 
men, .beCaufc he is more liable to 
have his tafte depraved by tile 'prini- 
eiples of hatred, as well a& by 
trouble and anxiety* ■ '• '*;' . 
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CHAR XIII. 

T roofs that moral philofopby is with^ 
in the reach of all men. 

PHilofophers, and the grcateft 
part of lawgivers, confine.the 
viilgar to a profound ignorance: 
they imagine the only way to re- 
ftrain them from vice is the fear of 
p.uni^ment. Plata himfelf, in his 
republic, where he advances the 
Ifoldeft notions, has not ventured 
tp form a people virtuous by the 
ftcength of reafon, but has inveft- 
ed the magiftrate alone with the 
charge of moral duties. But what 
are the depths of this fcience which 
are fet apart to fuch extraordinary 
perfons I In my opinion they may 

be 
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ht comprehended in a few maxims, 
which, in a manner, flow from ^hc 
knowledge of fenfatiorts. 

Let us refpedfully fubmit our- 
felves to the laws of that beneficent 
intelligence to which we are necef- 
farily fubjedled. 

Let us, in a feries of employ- 
ments fuited to our talents and con- 
dition, feek for the fmall portion 
ofhappinefs which we may hope 
to attain in this lower world. 

Let us not place our peifedlion 
in the pofleffion of things which 
are out of our power. 

Let us live with the reft of man- 
kind in fuch a manner as we may 
carry in our heart the fentiments of 
benevolence towards them, and 
banilh jfrom our breaft all hatred, 
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uneafincfs, melancholy, anddifcon- 
tent. 

In order to make us perceive that 
our happintfs depends upon the 
obfervance of thefe maxims, there 
is no occafion to, mount up to the 
heavens above, or dtefcend to the 
regions below ; fince we may eve- 
ry day meet with proofs^ as .eafily 
comprehended as thfe principles of 
the moft common arts. 

Need we be at any great pains 
to perceive, that our misfortunes 
will become more light, and our 
profperity greater, by. the idea of a 
juft and bountiful Power, who is 
the grand difpenfer of all events ? 

The countryman whom Horace 
mentions, might be fufficient to 

per- 
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perfuade others, that they cannot 
be happy but by a kind of life 
that's iuited to their condition and 
taknts, A feries of obfcure em- 
ployments procured him a happi- 
uefs fo little envied, that he nevOT 
knew the value of it. Auguflus s 
father-in-law made him a prefent 
of a piece of land, on condition that 
he would refide there, and content 
himfclf with the tranquillity he 
could there enjoy. His former 
gaiety tvas foon fufpended by un- 
eafinefs, peevifhnefs, and difcon-- 
t-ent. Take back your prefent, £aid 
he to his benefadlor, and reftore mc 
to my former fituation. 

We find by Lucian-s account, 
that the Athenians had been fo well 
convinced by Socrates and his difr 
X cities 
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ciplea^ « ,that t^qj made> \ tkesnietva 
app€ar>n4i(^lQusby^ndea¥Ouiing ■ 
to become famous^^ by the po&f^ 
fion- of ' goods wiiich were out of 
their power, that they r heartily 
defpiied thofe who endeavoured to 
procure efteem by the magnificence 
or grandeur erf their retinue. 

In fliorty 'tis only neceflary we 
fhould be capable of loving and 
hating, to be convinced that our 
lives will never be more happy 
than wheri we find our hearts 
warm witli the fentiioents of bene- 
volence, attd thorough ftrarigers to 
the motions of hatred. 

It is not then with moral phi- 
lofophy, as it is with moll o- 
ther fciences, which feem only 
to give their oracles in deferts that 

are 
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are inacceflible to the bulk of man- 
- kind } but there is no my fiery here 
which flie is not ready to difclofe, 
to .all thofe who are capable of the 
leaft degree of refledion. 
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DISSERT AT ION 

UPON 

HARMONY of STYLE. 

N E of our beft writers 
aflSirms j that the; fources 
of harmony of ftyle are 
notyetquitedifcovcred. 
However I am of opinion, that 
we may find them all in Cicero,^ 
and other ancient rhetoricians, and 
by their affiftance, undertake ' 
X 3 ^ 
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bring them to light. But in order: 
to fiiceeed therein, we mnft ioea- 
fure fyllables, woyds^ and j)ieri6dB. 
A fine ftudy for men of nice and 
delicate taftes ! And will it not be 
a bold ftep to bring forth thefe 
. grammatical obfcrvations from tkt 
obfcure corners where they feem- ta 
be at prefent confined ? But why 
fhould we afFeft a delicacy which, 
the greatefl: men of Rome and 
Athens were ftrangers to ? We find 
there have been, confuls and em- 
perors, crpwned with vidory, and 
at the fimimit of grandeur, who 
have noj: thought it unworthy of 
them tp dive intp the principles of 
an art, which is in a manner the 
foundation of all others, thp bond 
which unites all men of genius, and 
which, under trifling appearances, 
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conceals the fruitful fources of real 
pleafure. It is true, that ambition 
then gave a dignity to thofe in- 
quiries^ which contributed to pre- 
eure a fway in popular aflemblies 
by the charms of eloquence : but 
Philofophy will ftill add a greater 
dignity to fuch ftudies, fince Ihe 
will make ufe of them to difcover 
to us, how far the Author of the 
laws of fenfation has carried his 
benevolent care and attention to 
mankind. 

By harmony of ftyle, I underftand 
the agreeable turn preferved in the 
various parts of a fentence |. 

The mbft fimple phrafes ari ca- 
pable 'of receiving a fort of har- 

J I do not here pretend to give a compkte 
definition of harmony of ftyle, but only prapofi 
to acquaint the reader with the fubjea of this 
diflcrution. 
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xnony, if we affign the Hghcft* 
places to the moft important ideas,, 
the mofi: fonorous expreilions^ oi^ 
the longefi: words. 

We naturally lave to prefent firit 
our moft interefting ideas ; but 
this arrangement which is dictated 
by ielf-love, isquite different from, 
that preTcribed by the art of plea* 
fing. The principal la^^ which thisc 
art lays down, is to feem to for- 
get themfelves in favour of others ;. 
for it is in periods, as in tragedies 
and otheE produAions of the liberal 
arts, where the parts are fhewn in 
fuccefBon; theintereftandpleafura 
of the hearer vanilhes as foon as 
they are diminifhed. Therefore the 
moft interefting ideas, the moft. 
Ibnorous expreffions, and the long- 

cfk 
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eft words, ought as much as pof- 
fible to be placed laii. 

This rnle, which ought to be 
ftridly obferved, when our defign 
is to pleafe or to affedl, will ad- 
mit feme exception, when we in- 
tend tQ perfuade or inftnid. The 
, rhetoricians advife us, if we arc to 
makie vfe of a weaker argument in 
coi^pndlion with thofe that are 
more ftrong, that we Ihould not 
-begin, with, advancing any thing 
which may convey a notion of the 
weaknefs of our caufe j that the 
firft argument fhould give a fa- 
vourable prepofleflion, a weak one 
ihould be loft in the croud, and 
the laft ought always to be the 
moft ftriking. It is fometimes ne- 
ceflary too to obferve this method 
in the arrangement of our ide^Si v\x 
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period, ib that weougkc to gke 
the firfl place to the aaioft ititd^- 
ing .idea, when it canthrjtfw any 
light upon the fubjed^whioh we 
intend to deai» up. 

When- th« ideas ai^ di^Sal\f hh 
teix^jfting, ^ it is the v Imigch' <£^fSbt 
turoidS) wMcb ought as isui^Has 
poffiUeto detiecniine their ipt^xioiL 
The ancient grammaria&BH;|Mig^« 
made this obfervation, that when 
in any phrafe there are words much 1 
longer than the reft, and conie- 
quently ^ more difficult to retain, 
the beft way will be to put them 
in the laft place * ; then they will 
have a greater influence ontheme- 

* In verbis obfervandum left, ne a majoribns 
minora difcendat oratio ; melius enim dicct«r> 
Vir eft optimus, quam vir optimus eft. Diomed. 
1. 2. cap, De ftrudtura perfedae oraticmis. See 
likewifc Hermog. 1. i. & Harpocrat. 104. 
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mory. We may be convinced of 
the truth of this obfervation, by the 
eafe with, "which children repeat the 
laft parts of a difcourfe. 

It may be obferved here, that 
feveral monofyllables united, ter- 
ixiinate a fentence well, becaufe to 
the ear they appear no more than 
one word* 

Such is theftrudlure pfthe fibres 
fubfervient tq hearing, that they 
a(5l by the laws of ^this theory, even 
vrhen the mind is inconfcious of 
it. The author of the French pro- 
fody has remarked, that the fyl- 
lables which are fhort in ithat lan- 
guage, become long at the end of 
a fentence. Our forefathers, as well 
as the 'Greeks and Romans, per- 
ceived it to be agreeable to the ear, 
that the laft part of a phrafeft^soNiJA. 
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be the longed ; for this reafon they 
have refined a little, and diverfi- 
fied the pronunciation of the fame 
word *. Sometimes it may hap- 
pen, that the moft interefting idea 
fhall be contained in the ihorteft 
word ; are we then to refufe, if I 
may fo fay, the place of honour 
due to it ? or muft we incumber 
the fentence with a ufelefs weight ? 
No furely, for we muft always give 
up the found for the fenfe. An au- 
thor ought to look upon beauty of 
ftyle in the fame light as the wife 
man does the favours of fortune; he 
makes a proper ufe of them when 
offered to him, and if they fly from 
him he difdains to hunt after them, 

* Thus z'cfre which is fhort, Je fuls voire 
fer'jiteur^ becomes long when it terminates a 
phrafc, Jf fuir le vCtrt. 
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Our expreflions, though ranged 
according to the dignity of our i- 
deas, may be fo harfh and contra- 
ry to harmony, that, according to 
Cicero's remark, the mind may 
ieem to give up its own intereft, 
in order that the ear may be grati- 
fied. 'Tis chiefly in periods that 
eloquence appears to difplay all the 
magnificence of ftylc. 

I fhall not here enter into a de- 
tail of thofediftindlions which rhe- 
toricians have made among pe- 
riods, and the different fpecies of 
parts which compofe tliem ; nor 
ihall I confine myfelf to their de- 
finitions, but Ihall .make ufc (5f 
them only fo far as they feem 
capable of contributing to give 
fome light to the nature of har- 
jnony. 
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By a period I underftand a Sen- 
tence compoied of feveral parts, 
which being feparatcd fipom each 
other, ftill retain Tome fenfe, bvu: 
not a complete one till they are 
at laft united ; and in order to be 
pronounced with eafe and grace- 
fulnefs, each muft be diftin- 
guiftied by a proper cadence of 
the voice ; thefe fentences may re- 
ceive a beauty either from the pro- 
portion and fymmctry of their 
parts, or from their meafured gra- 
dation. We have the authority of 
Cicero, as well as feveral Grecian 
philofopers, to confirm us in this 
obfervation f . 

'Twas 

f Si membra in extreme breviora fimt, infrin- 
gitur Ille quafi verboriim ambitus, fic enim has 
orationis converfiones Graeci nominant : quare 
SLUt paria cfle debcut poft^riora fu^erioribus, ex- 



xxt'wa 
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Twas from harmonious propor- 
tion, as Quintilian remarks, that 
poetry firft took its rife ; from this 
coo rhetoric has borrowed moft of 
her figures, and though thefe orna- 
ments appear ridiculous when far- 
fetched, yet the orator very often 
makes ufeof them to thegreateft ad- 
Tantage. We have a very remarkable 
proof of this handed down to us in 
hxftory, Gorgias the Sicilian f was 
the firft who learned to exercife 
thefe parts of eloquence* He was 
fcnt to Athens as an ambaflador by 
the Leontians his countrymen, to 

trema prrmis, aut quod jam eft melius et jucun- 
dius, tongiora ; atque hscc quidem ab its philo- 
fbpiiis. ^uos tu maadrne diiigis, Catulc, di<^ 
^nt» ^u^d eo isepiusteftificor utauthoribus lau- 
daadis ineptiarum crimen efi[iigiam. Cic. De 
orat. t -^ c. 103. t Diod» ^- 12. 

Y X "^^^^^ 
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implore afliftance againft a neigh- 
bouring power : he made a fpeech 
to the Athenians, wherein his ex- 
preflions were fb harmonious, his 
meafures fo jmufical, and his ideas 
ranged with fo much art, that he 
perfedtiy flxuck them with admi- 
ration. He prevailed upon them 
more by the beauty of his figures, 
than the ftrength of his arguments, 
to carry on a war in Sicily in fa- 
vour of his native country. 

The gradation in the members of 
a period are Hill more agreeable than 
their fymmetry : by this means art 
IS better concealed, though, at the 
fame time, it is more diverfified ; 
and as in tlie arrangement of ex- 
preffions, and even of fyllables, it 
is pleafing to the ear when the 
longeft words are placcfd laft, in 
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fike manner, fuclx a difpofition of 
the members in a period will cer- 
tainly yield a fimiliarpleafure : Here 
it may not be improper to produce 
fome examples of this kind : 

Les plaintes de ceux qui fouffrent\ 
fays M. FUchiery 

liempliffknt Tame d'une trijiejfc 
importune. 

I think it is evident, that every 
period formed on this model mult 
be always agreeable. 

Thus M. BolTuet, fpeaking of a 
cjueen of England, expreffes him- 
fclf in there words : 

IJfue de tant de Rots^ 
Son' grand cwur Jurpajfa fa naif-- 
fame. 

Y 3 Yi^c^^ 
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Here the ear is no lefs pleafei 
with the cadence of the found, than 
the mind, with the grandeur of the 
idea. 

Perhaps it may be laid, that the 
name of periods cannot properljr 
be afTigned to thefe fentences,. or 
others which I fhall mention after- 
wards, nor that of members to the 
parts which form them \ but all 
thefe denominations are indifferent :. 
It is fufEcient for my puipofe, in 
tracing the fburces of harmony,^ 
that the reader acknowledges that, 
thefe different fentences are capable 
of being pronounced with more 
eafe and gracefulhefs, when their, 
different parts are diflinguifhed by 
a proper cadence of the voice. 

The explication of that which 
conflitutes the number of periods 
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compofed of two members, com- 
prehends almoft the whole theory 
of profe. It is generally the end of 
a fentence which determines its 
beauty; the recent imprefEon of 
the two laft members feems to ef- 
face that of thofe that went before. 
However, though in periods of 
more than two members^ meafured 
gradations are pleafiires which the 
ear does not require, yet it is not 
infenfible to them,, when they are 
offered to it, as^ is evinced by the 
following examples*. 

Deja prenoit hjfor^ 
^ourfefauver vers tes montagnes^ 
Get jiighj dimt le vothardi avoit 
dabord effraye nos provinves. * 

^ M. Flechicr-in. his account of MontecucuUi. 
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So agreeable is the gradation of 
members in a period, that, upon its 
account, we may frequently reverie 
the common order of the expreffions. 

There are fome more examples 
which I fhall quote from Cicero. 
We need only look into his ora- 
tions, to meet with abundance of 
the moft perfedl and harmonious 
periods. This great orator, in or- 
der to prove that Cecilius could 
not become the accufer of Verres, 
afks him if it would come well 
from him to fay, I accufe him. 

^icum quajlor fueram^ 

^icum me fors confuetudoque ma-- 

joruniy 
^icum me deorum hominumque 

judicium conjunxerat. 

The 
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The Roman people, fays he in 
the fame oration, has many pled- 
ges of my ftridl juftice in the ac- 
cufation of Verres : 

Habet honorem quern petimus^ 

That was the jEdilcfliip. 
Habet fpem quam propofitam iw- 

bis habemusj 

That was the Confiilfhip. 
Habet exifiimationem multo fudore^ 

labor e J vigtliifque colle£iam. 

When the ideas, as well as the 
members in a period, rife by aibrt 
of gradual progreflion, this forms a 
harmony at .once grateful to t^c 
^ar, and agreeable to the miadl 

There are other period? which, 
tho' perfeft in their kind, yet have 
two equal members, and one that 
is unequal*. 
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If the unequal member is the 

leaft, then it is to be placed firft. 
Thus Cicero brings in Africa as 

an evidence of the valour erf 

Pompey, 



Tejits eji jifrtca 

^£ magnis appreffa ho/tium co^ 

pits, 
Eorum ipjorum /anguine rcdun- 

davit. \ 

If the unequal member is the 
grcateft, then it ought to end the 
period J as intjiatof Crallus, vrhich j 
Cicero has preferved, and v^rhich ■ 
he has affured us charmed the 
whole Roman people : 

Eripite nos ex miferiisj 

Eripite nos exfaucibus eorum ^ 

Quorum. 
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Quorum crudclitas nofiro f anguine 
non poteji expleri. 

If we fhould change the order 
of thefe periods, we might eafily 
perceive, that by this means we 
fliould xkflroy their harmony. 

There axe periods, however, 
confifltng of feveral members, 
which deviate from this general 
rule ; and though the lafl member 
may beliefs than the preceding, 
yet it has fo exa6l a proportion, 
that this fupplics the want of or- 
der and progreilion. 

M. Fenelon fays, when he 
Ipeaks of Calypfo : 

Dans/adouleur 

Elle fe trouvmt malheureufe 

D'itre immortelle. 
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The firft and laft members arc 
equal, and that which divides 
them is the double of each of them; 
the juftnefs of thefe relations yields 
a pleafure to the ear, not inferior 
to that of a continued proportion. 

The principle or rule, which, if 
obferved, gives a beauty to ex- 
preflions that are to be founded 
together, muft furely have a great 
influence in mufic, as well as in 
verfification, and harmony of flyle. 
Thefe are but different kinds of 
mufic, fince the objedl of them 
all is to pleafe by founds ; and in 
order to obtain this end, theymufl 
have recourfe to one and the fame 
common principle. Mufic, to 
afford a greater variety and refem- 
blance'in her compofitions, fome- 
times makes ufe of the moftwhim- 
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fical relations ; but thofe which 
£he prefers moft, are the unifon, 
the odlave, the fifth, ^c. that is 
thofe of equality, from one to 
two, from two to three, c^r. 
There are likewife fome which in 
all languages are conftantly made 
ufe of in verfification ; and if in 
profe there is fomething agreeable 
in harmonious proportions ufed 
with difcretion*, furely thofe muft 
be moft pleafing to the ear, which 

• Poetae qusflionem attulerunt, quidnam 
eflet illud quo ipfi difFerent ab oratoribus : nu- 
meromaximeiridebaiitur, 5cc. . . . nuncapud 
oratores numerus jam ipf<? increbrutt : quidquid 
eft enim quod fub aurium menfuram aliquam 
cadit, numerus vocatur. Orator, c. 37. & Dc 
oratore, 1. i. cap. 36. 

Fieri poteft ut non plane par fit numerus fyl- 
labarum, et tamen efle videatur : fi una aut 
etiam altera fyllaba, membrum alterum eft bre- 
vius. L. 3. ad Herennium, c. 175. 

z -^^^ 
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are as eafy to be retained as 
hannony, and have always left the 
appearance of ftiffnefs and afFedla- 
tion, Verfification and mufic do 
not render thefe proportions agree- 
able, becaufe they make ufe of 
them, but they love to make ufe 
of them, becaufe they are agree- 
able ; and when they are brought 
in fo as to feem eafy and natural, 
they anfwer the end propofed, and 
retain all that beauty which nature 
has annexed to them. 

We may then perceive the truth 
of what Cicero fays, that profe has 
its mealures as well as poetry, and 
the only thing which diftinguifhes 
it, is its not being tied up to a par- 
ticular number of fyllables, but 
enjoying the liberty to make ufe of 
more or lefs at pleafure. 

Thefe 
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Thefe meafures may, no doubt, 

_ be exprefled by numbers, for o- 

therwife they could not be called 

tneafures. 

They may be exprefled in a 

• manner that makes them eafy to 

, be comprehended and retained, be- 

caufe they pleafc the ear, and are 

fuited to the memory. 

In fhort^ the meafures in profe 
are fo extenlive and full of varie- 
ty, that they may appear quite na- 
tural, and all art be concealed ; for 
tho' a flow of periods vifibly mea- 
fured, may charm in poetry, yei: 
they would appear fliockihg in 
profe : the bufinefs of a poet is as 
much to pleafe the ear as touch the 
heart;, whereas the orator ought 
tQ addrefs himfelf to the mind, and 
2L 2 fliould. 
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fhouid feem to have no other de* 
fign but that alone ; however thcfc 
cmbellifhments of rhetoric cannot 

but pleaf e, if they are natural, and 
adapted to tlie fubjedl^ whereas 
they'll be defpifed if they appear . 
laboured ancl farrfetched. Befides, 
this harmony which is formed by 
the relation of long and fhort 
words, which was peculiar to the 
Greek and Roman languages, there 
is likewife another which may be 
applied to all languages in the world, 
and which is produced by ranging 
the different members of a period 
according to their lengths. 

But perhaps there may be fome 
men who ai e quite infenfible to this 
fort of mufic, and therefore deny 
that there is any fuch fenfation, 

becaufc 
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becaufe nature has refufed it ta 
themfelves. How fliall we be able to 
•undeceive them ? Or how Ihall 
we to a blindman prove the beauty 
of colours ? Neverthelefs.let us try 
what we can do, let us endeavour 
to demonftrate that the periods in; 
every language may acquire a harr- 
mony by the proper difpofition o£ 
their members* . 

Whatever is prefented to us, is 
capable of being made agreeable,, 
when its parts are iufceptibleof pro^^ 
portions eafy to comprehend, and 
its ftrudlure formed in fuch: a man- 
ner as- jnay anfwerthe end pro-^ 
pofedw: This'principle is incontell- 
able, and (proved to ^be\ fo by the 
pracflice of all arts which are de— 
fignedtopleafethemind. But the> 
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members of a period are capable of 
receiving a proportion eafy to be 
comprehended, becaufe they are 
feparated from each other at a 
fenfibk diftance, and may be 
made fhort or long at our pleafure* 
In like manner they are ftilccptible 
of a relation which may anlwer the 
end propofed by them. The ob- 
ject aimed at by difeourfe is to im* 
print itfelf on the memory ; when 
the members of a period are equal^' 
this fixes them in the mind, and 
keeps them linked together, and if 
they are unequal, the mod advan- 
tageous way of ranging them will 
be to p:ivt^ the laft places to the 
longeil n^. embers^ as being the moft 
ditl'cult to retain. Hence it is evi- 
dent^ thai there may be a meafured 

profe 
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pr6fe in all languages, becaufc there 
are none, where the periods arc 
not capable of pleafing the ear^ 
either by the proportion of the 
members, or their harmonious 
progreffion. 

But here it may be faid, Muft a 
writer then who is employed in the 
moft important lubjedls, take a pair 
of fcales in his hand> and weigh 
each word and member of a pe- 
riod? If he was to follow after 
luch trifling ornaments, would not 
this take away a good deal from the 
ftrength of the thought, and the 
dignity of the fentiment ? A man can 
hardly help thinking fo. However let ' 
us turn our eyes towards Cicero; tho' 
he feems to be Reafon's interpreter, 
and makes her fpeak with the 

gj:eateO: 
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greateft force and energy of ex- 
preflion, yet in all his nnm€rpus< 
works, there is hardly to be found* 
one fentence which does not feem. 
to have all^ the^ harmony it was ca- 
pable of receiving. Can we be- 
lieve that this great. man, whot was. 
fo converfant with the fublimeflr 
parts of philofophy, and fo.much. 
engaged in^ the weighty affairs of 
the ftate, would employ any con- 
fiderable part of his time and la- 
bour upon chiMilh trifles? Noc 
certainly ; but he was born with a* 
genius and an exquifite tafte, was . 
a perfedl mafler of his own Ian— 
guage, underftood all the principles- 
of harmony, and always had a per- 
fedl knowledge of the fubjedl which: 
he undertook to handle. . The pe- 
riods^ 
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riods naturally prefented themfelves 
to him, as well as the moft proper 
ideas, fentiments^ and expreflions ; 
and all thofe who are born with 
the fame talents, and have culti- 
vated them with the fame care, 
will reap the like advantages. If the 
ftridl and unalterable numbers of 
poetry, are fo far from being 
troublefome to poets, that they ra- 
ther aid and aflift them, we may 
infer from thence, that the fenti- 
ments and thoughts in profe can- 
not but be elevated by a harmony 
that's more full of variety, and Icis 
tied up to the ftfidlnefs of laws. 

This matter may be examined 
into much further than I have 
done *• For I have aimed at no- 

* See the Ahh6 Batteux in his Csurs dc 
Bella LettreSi Tome 3. 

thin^ 
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thing more than to trace out tlie 
firft principles. But before I finifli 
this inquiry, I fhaU endeavour to 
canvafs an opinion of M. de la 
Motte, " There are fome per- 
*^ fons, fays he, who deny the 
" orators the ufe of numbers, 
** which they tliink belong only 
" to poets. But what a whimfi- 
" cal conceit is this, that th^ 
" fame things which are highly 
" ofFenfive in proftj fliould yet 
" pleafe in poetry ? Is it poflibfe 
'* that the ear can have two con- 
" trary fenfations from the fame 
" order of founds ? Thus, thefe 
** numbgrs cannot, in reality, be 
" ofFenfive, and it is nothing but 
" meer whim which pretends to 
" exclude tlienx from profe." 

Thefe^ 
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Thefe perfons 'Whom M. de la 
Motte calls whimfical in their tafte, 
are found in all nations who have 
cultivated eloquence. And can we 
imagine that mankind in general 
would be fo far influenced by ca- 
price, that they Ihould, in oppo- 
fition to nature, confpire to form a 
difagreeable fenfation out of no- 
thing ? Inftead of refufing to ac- 
quiefce in this univerfal tafte, let 
us rather endeavour to trace out 
the caufe of this certain fadl. 

Thofe who have ftudied the the- 
ory of mulic, have believed, that 
by the proportions which regulate 
the harmony of concord, the fourth 
ought to be more agreeable than 
it is ; but they have pretended, 
that the relation which forms this 
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fourth, is of fuch of nature that it 
brings in the idea of the fifth, 
which comes fo clofe upon that of 
the fourth that it quite effaces, and 
makes it in fome meaiure difap- 
pear. May it not be nearly die 
fame with a verfe, which is part 
of a period ? May it not ija fome 
degree be harfh, becaufe it recals 
to the mind a harmony fuperior to 
that of profe ? All the parts of the 
whole ought to have their peculiar 
beauties, and be difpofed in fuch 
a manner that they may appear 
harmonious, and not be effaced 
by each other ; a florid expreflion 
will appear a deformity in a Am- 
ple ftyle, and the cafe appears to 
be the fame, in refped to the ear, 
when a verfe makes part of a pe- 
riod. 
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But Tiow comes it that verfes 
quotecl in profe produce fo agree- 
able an efie6t ? Beqaufe they are 
detaclied parts, which are pro- 
Qounced in a different manner, and 
to which we can expedl nothing of 
the Ukg harmony to fucceed. If any 
one in a plain drefs fhould fhow 
a rich fluff, this would not in the 
lead be offenjfive to the fight ; on 
the contrary it would be very much 
fo, if he was, ,by way of variety, to 
add a piece of it to his coat. Be- 
fides, foch a variety would appear 
the more deformed, becaufe it unites 
the mod dii^roportioned objedls. 
However we muft allow that the 
harmony of verfification is not fo 
greatly fuperior to that of periods, 
but frequently verfes are allowed to 
pajS in profe, without \^€m^x.'^is2sv 
K2. ^^^ 
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for very confiderable deformities s 
they are looked upon to be fuch; 
flight imperfeftions, that liberates, 
Cicero, and the very bell writers, 
chofe to let them remain, rather 
than facrifice a happy expreflion.. 
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